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- Common sense 
tells you 


no antibiotic mastitis product can give you greater 
assurance of faster results and cleaner milk-out 





@ 
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Terramycin...the only 
all-liquid treatment 


These X-ray photos show 
better than words can de- 
scribe the difference be- 
tween an ointment-type 
treatment and Terramycin. 
4 hours after treatment 
the ointment-type is still in 
globs. But, the liquid-form- 
ula has spread fast and even- 
ly throughout the udder. 
You can see which type will 
disperse completely within 
the udder . . . give the great- 
est assurance of antibiotic 
action within a single milk- 
ing period .. . and milk out 
fastest for the greatest as- 
surance of clean milk. 





The better the dispersion, 


the surer the results, 
the cleaner the milk-out 


Terramycin is the only commercially available mastitis 
treatment with all of its disease-fighting activity ready for 
release right after treatment to help fight the infection. 
Fast action at the infection site means less damage to 
valuable milk-producing tissues, and surer results. 

Once Terramycin’s done its job, there’s no wax, peanut 
oil, mineral oil, or ointment to slow down milk-out. It 
milks out clean and completely as only a liquid can. 

Antibiotics in ointment-type treatments must first be 
dissolved—put into solution—before they can even start 
working. Result: Cows never get the benefit of a full-dose 





treatment at any one time, and treatment time is delayed. 
This also is an important point to consider when you’re 
treating dry cows. 


The potency-protected 
molecule 
makes the difference 


There is a difference in anti- 

@Dcxo H@D — biotics. And Terramycin’s 

(~ got it with this potency-pro- 

tected molecule. It’s this 

. ConH, Unique molecule that ex- 

on . om . plains why Terramycin for 

Mastitis is the only all-liq- 

uid treatment available. Because Terramycin is the only 

broad-spectrum farm antibiotic that can be formulated 

in a true solution without losing its punch in the tube or 
on the shelf. 

You can be sure other treatments would be made this 
better way if they could. Tests show, however, they can 
lose their disease-fighting ability when in solutions of this 
type. That’s why they’re put in an ointment-type base 
undissolved. 

Just one more reason why no other antibiotic is effective 
against more mastitis-causing organisms than Terramycin. 
Its dependable results have made it the largest selling 
brand by far. 

Get Terramycin® for Mastitis at your animal health 
supplier’s soon. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
235 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Science for the world’s well-being® 


WARNING: 


Milk taken from treated animals within 
72 hours after latest treatment must not 
be used for food. 








Dale O. Nelson, Utah State University professor, 
supervising training table diets. 


Training-table tests 
prove milk’s 
: value to athletes! 


American Dairy Association 
Nutrition Research seeks out 
the facts on the value of milk 


For years some athletic coaches and trainers and a few writers 
on nutrition have questioned the value of milk in the diet of 
y athletes. But actually, what are the facts? 


To find out, Dale O. Nelson, Ph. D., Associate Professor 
of Health and Physical Education at Utah State University, 
conducted a study. It was supported by a grant through the 
ADA Nutrition Research Department. During a six-month 
period, 24 college athletes were tested for performance and 
endurance while on diets including two quarts, one quart, 
and no milk each day. The results were conclusive. In Dr. 
Nelson’s words: 


“Since milk isan excellent source of many of the required 
nutrients, it should be recommended in the diet of athletes.’’ 





The results of this study were published in Athletic Journal, 
May, 1960, the Research Quarterly, May, 1960. 


What does this mean to you? It means that American Dairy 
Association’s Nutrition Research Department is reaching a 
vital group of opinion-makers with FACTS that will help 
to increase the sales of milk! And today the Nutrition Re- 
search Department has more than 20 projects like this in 
“progress . . . each one of which may add new customers to 
the milk market! 


Nutrition Research is just one part of ADA’s total effort. 
Advertising, Public Relations, Home Service, Market Re- 
search and Merchandising all play vital roles. All efforts work 
toward one goal—to build new markets for your Milk and 
Milk products! Support your American Dairy Association! 


NUTRITION RESEARCH 


Another sales building tool of the 





american dairy association | 


20 North Wacker Drive * Chicago, iil. 
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Washington 
Dairygrams 


SECRETARY FREEMAN TESTIFIES ON MILK SANITATION ACT. HE 
SUPPORTED BILL, SAID FEDERAL MILK ORDERS WOULD 
GIVE PRICE PROTECTION TO IMPORTING AREAS. ENTIRE 
ISSUE APPEARS DEAD, FOR THE PRESENT AT LEAST. 





BREAD PRICE ENTERS POLITICAL ARENA AS BAKING INDUSTRY 
SPOKESMAN HINTS AT 1-CENT PER LOAF PRICE INCREASE 
DUE TO WHEAT SUPPORT INCREASE. NO FOUNDATION. 
FARM LEADERS HERE SUSPECT CAMPAIGN TO WRECK FARM 
PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM. 





ARMY PUTS LIMIT ON MILK CONSUMPTION. PREVIOUSLY, RATION 
PERMITTED UNLIMITED MILK USE. NOW ONLY 30 OUNCES 
PER MAN WILL BE ALLOWED. DAIRY LEADERS PROTEST. 





CASH RECEIPTS TO DAIRY FARMERS FOR MILK AND CREAM ARE 
RUNNING 3 TO 4 PER CENT AHEAD OF LAST YEAR. IT 
APPEARS HALF OF INCREASE IS RESULT OF HIGHER 
PRICES AND REMAINDER DUE TO HEAVIER PRODUCTION 
PLUS CONTINUING SHIFT FROM CREAM TO MILK. 





LOSS IN EXPORT SALES OF U.S. FARM COMMODITIES MAY BE IN 
OFFING. SIX-NATION EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 
(COMMON MARKET) CONSIDERING PROPOSALS TO BOOST 
LOCAL PRODUCTION, RESTRICT BUYING FROM OUTSIDE. 





TURKEY INDUSTRY IS THINKING ABOUT CONTROLS AS CURRENT 
PRODUCTION RUNS 26 PER CENT ABOVE LAST YEAR AND 
PRICES FALLING. MAY ASK FOR FEDERAL MARKETING 
ORDER TO CONTROL QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF BIRDS. 





FEED GRAIN PRODUCTION WILL BE DOWN ABOUT 15 PER CENT 
FROM LAST YEAR'S BIG CROP. BUT TOTAL SUPPLY 
AVAILABLE FOR FEEDING YEAR DOWN ONLY 5 PER CENT. 
STOCKS IN STORAGE STILL VERY LARGE, 


SS: ee 


In YOUR next issue! 


TYPE CLASSIFICATION ... gets a critical review 
from a veteran breeder who argues for lowering 
as well as raising the type rating. We may be 
too conservative in evaluating young cows. More 
emphasis must be given to the classification 
breakdown. 








ris. 











MILKING MORE, ENJOYING IT LESS? ... A New 
York dairyman reports on a unique arrangement 
with his hired man. The emplo,ee is the herds- 
man and the owner is the field man. Their re- 
sponsibilities shift with the seasons. Three years’ 
experience prove merit of system. 





HEIFER SETTLING TROUBLE... is the subject of 
an article by C. R.. Huston, who reports on help- 
ful heat-detecting practices of several large herd 
owners. Result: Higher conception rates and 
heifers calving at the right time. 


AND MANY MORE 


Eab/y TO ORDER OR RENEW! 


[] New 
[] Renewal 
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everyone's screaming 


INFLATIONS 
ELIMINATES A MAJOR CAUSE 


Informed dairymen prevent mastitis 
with a “complete” program of control. 
Now you can scratch from the list of 
causes one serious contributing factor 
— “the inflation”. 


Mastitis begins with an injury! Crown 
“Small Bore Inflations” prevent injury. 
Teats are massaged with care ... no 
slap, no pound. No pulling of teat 
into liner to create injury. Soft glove- 


like fit 


“Small Bore or 
Regular to fit 
oll major milkers.” 


EB 


TERS ESRD SARE ARAAA AA AERO 
CROWN DAIRY SUPPLY COMPANY 
321H W. College Ave., Waukesha, Wisconsin 
* Please send me more information on the Crown small bore “one-piece” : 
inflation for mastitis control. 





NEW JAMESWAY 
MILK TRANSFER 





<0 B 


at the right slant for self draining 


Q FoR Pouitey 
os 





i @ flexible, portable, work-saving 


system. 


# @ positive vacuum releaser control 


with electric motorized regulator 
.-..no pump or extra motor re- 
quired . . . not dependent on re- 
leaser float. : - 


Jamesway. 


A DIVISION OF ROCKWOOD 4 co 


Fort Athinson, Wis. + Lake Mills, Wis. + Artesia, 
Calif. + Preston, Ontario, Canada + Leusden, 
Holland + Bilbao, Spain + Medellin, Colombia 
* POR DAIRY + FOR LIVESTOCK 


@ inclining position of hose when re- | 
turned to reel after washing pro- 
vides complete self-draining and 

drying 


e light, sturdy construction. . 
e cleans “in-place” by recirculating 
water and cleaning agent. : 
e wash and rinse pails optional. 
@no special installation .. . at- 
taches to present vacuum line. 
For more information on new 
Jamesway milk transfer unit, write | 
James Mfg. Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis., 
Dept. HD-91C. M-2-18 
Easy to own with Jamesway’s | 
“Pay-As-You-Profit” program / 
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standard for Wilson Ice-Bank and 






Direct-Expansion Bulk Milk Coolers 








Wilson has concentrated on 18-8 stainless 
steel for Ice-Bank Bulk Milk Coolers... 
making possible new lower prices. This move 
is in line with Wilson policy —to give you 
Vv extra value, dependable operation, easy 
cleaning and maintenance, maximum pro- 
tection and safety. You can depend on 
Wilson, an old hand in the milkhouse! 


























Model WBS-300 


The exclusive Wilson 
Watchman Drop-in 
Unit is probably the 
biggest Wilson extra— 
assuring you the very 
maximum protection 
under all conditions. 
Builds up and main- 
tains ice-bank in sep- 
arate compartment. 
Easily removed. Can- 
not freeze milk. Mod- 
els available from 100 
to 700 galions capacity. 





Mode! WDOEX-400 







Witson Milk-Guard 
offers exclusive new 
Full-contact Cooling, 
highly effective new 
foam-in-place insula- 
tion, many other fea- 
tures to protect your 
Investment and keeo 
cooling costs down. 
Compact in design... 
saves space in milk- 
house! Sizes: 250, 300, 
400, 500 gallons. 


For the non-bulk 
producer — depend- 
able Wiison Can 
Miik Coolers with 
Drop-in Unit. 
Immersion type for § 
or 7 cans. New low price. ZERO- 
SPRAY front-opening type. for 4, 6, 
8, of 12 cans. Rugged construction. 





Mode! EC-7 


FARM 
REFRIGERATION 


Division of 


TYLER 








WILSON DIVISION: TYLER REFRIGERATION CORPORATION « SMYRNA, DELAWARE 


4 Wilson Division, Tyler Refrigeration Corporation, Dept. H-9 . 
e Smyrna, Delaware . 
$ Please send latest information on Wilson [-] Bulk Milk Coolers (]Can Milk Coolers § 
. Cj Farm Freezers 4 
. . 
: Name — . 
~ Address ae we . 
. > 
* >. 
* > 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 


These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’: Dairyman for the expression of 
their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conservative, destructive or construc- 
tive, wise or foolish, critical or commendatory. Hoard’s Dairyman assumes no responsi- 


bility for opinions expressed. 





Agricultural “rebirth” 
during Civil War 


I should like to congratulate Mr. 
Groves for his intelligent article 
in the July 10 issue regarding ag- 
ricultural legislation during the 
Civil War. Many have moaned 
the war’s tragedy and the waste 
thereof. However, Mr. Groves has 
properly reminded us that all was 
not waste. As usual, much prog- 
ress was bought at a great price. 

We read so much these days 
about Russia’s accomplishments in 
space. However, Russia has no 
monopoly on advances. How Rus- 
sia’s dictator must envy the pro- 
ductivity of our farmers! 

Think how much more effective 
his propaganda would be backed 
by our food surpluses. Imagine 
his insecurity when promises lose 
their grandeur and his subjects be- 
gin to agitate for the essentials 
of life. Picture him in anger when 
he comes to grips with the fact 
his country will never be able to 
produce above subsistence level. 

How many satellites, rockets, and 
missiles would this despot be will- 
ing to trade for our farm surplus 
problem? 

It would be difficult to place 
too high a value on the agricul- 
tural rebirth of this nation dur- 
ing the Civil War. Hats off to 
Mr. Groves for bringing this to 
our attention, to the Land-Grant 
colleges which have contributed 
so much to our productivity, to 
our farmers who make us the envy 
of our enemies, and to the farm- 
ers yet unborn who will expand 
our productivity and continue to 
make us the best fed people in 
the world. 

North Carolina W. E. FRAZIER 


Use cost of living 


In your June 25 issue, Mrs. Ralph 
Morris has written more of that 
sensible thinking that is the cry- 
ing need of today. 

I agree with her that the farm- 
er should not be penalized with 
low prices for over supply. It’s 
just an old trick that has been 
used on farmers down through the 
ages. It has always been the mid- 
dleman’s method of buying for the 
lowest possible price. 

This past winter, we had 6 mil- 
lion unemployed. But, do you hear 
of union workers taking less pay? 
Back in the old days, workers bid 
against each other for work and 
the low man got the job. But, 
they don’t have to do that any 
more for some chiseling employer. 
Even the legal minimum wage 
has been raised during this time 
of excess unemployment — over 
supply, if you please. 

It is just as logical to raise farm 
prices at a time of over supply. 
Why shouldn't farm prices be based 
on a cost of living index, too? 

Ohio Cart Portz 


High price of security 


What is about to deliver Ameri- 
ca to Russia is not and has never 
been the choice between capital- 
ism and communism. It is the re- 
peated choice between whatever 
independence we have and “just 
a little more security.” (The price 
never seems to matter.) 

But if you add up all these lit- 


tle choices — when always the 
answer seems to be for security — 
then the ultimate choice is com- 
munism, isn’t it? 

The international collectivist con- 
spiracy has been winning within 
our borders and without. It will 
take us over without change of 
tactics — unless we change ours. 

South Carolina LUTHER RHODES 


10 sets of twins 


The recent letter appearing in 
the O. B. & B. column caused us 
to check back on the number of 
twin calves born on our farm. 

Last year we had 10 sets of 
twins born in a period of nine 
months. Our Holstein dairy herd 
consists of 34 cows, 30 heifers, and 
one bull. We might add that the 
twins were each a heifer and a 
bull and of the 20 calves born on- 
ly one was lost. 

It is with some concern that we 
report each set of twins was com- 
posed of a heifer and a bull calf. 

Michigan Mrs. J. M. GALLAGHER 


Read the sky for 
weather prospects 


Every year when haying rolls 
around I notice how silly some of 
the farmers are. They have de- 
cided to cut hay. They either wait 
until the first good day and then 
knock down about 10 acres, or 
they listen to the radio and take 


it literally. 
The man who mowed the 10 
acres wakes up in the morning 


and finds out that it is raining. 
Chances are he didn’t look around 
him enough and the wind was 
coming from the west, southwest, 
or south. This means rain at this 
time of year. 

Don't always rely on the radio 
either. Remember, the radio sta- 
tion where the forecast is made 
may be 150 to 200 miles away 
and there could be quite a change 
between the weather there and the 
weather around your farm. 

Just look up at the clouds and 
if the wind is from the northwest 
or north and there aren't thun- 
derheads rolling in, cut hay. Watch 
the sun when it sets. If it is red 
or orange, chances are it will be 
sunny the following day. Mother 
nature can teach you a lot more 
than the radio. 


Vermont PeTer WATSON 


Controlling mastitis 


In reading your magazine, I see 
much discussion on mastitis. So 
many people ask about controlling 
this disease. 

Most of their problems would be 
solved if they would learn to milk 
cows properly. 

If a cow's udder is washed with 
hot water and the milker put on 
and hung so that the udder will 
milk out as evenly as possible 
(this is overlooked by 99 per :ent 
of the dairymen) and she is checked 
several times during the milking, 
the cow's letdown will improve 
each day. : 

When a cow’s letdown is com- 
plete and the milker removed, as 
soon as she is milked out, most of 
the mastitis will be eliminated. 

Most people try to milk with 

(Continued on page 876) 
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We 


asked Bob Schoen about 


BUTTERFAT 


“Our butterfat tests I2¢ Ib. better 
since using ‘Clovite’ to correct 
a hidden vitamin deficiency” 


“This is my second season on ‘Clovite’ 
and I’m really sold on it.” So says Bob 
Schoen, of Freeborn, Minn., with 25 head 
milking, whose veterinarian recommend- 
ed adding ‘Clovite’ to the ration as a 
means of correcting a possible hidden 
vitamin hunger. Mr. Schoen continues: 
““My butterfat test is up .17 points to 3.84 
and my production is up to 542 Ib. com- 
pared with 482 lb.” 

Seyond this cash benefit, he points to 
still other ‘Clovite’ rewards: “We have 
less ‘silent’ heat and more vigorous peri- 
ods, so we can call the inseminator at the 
right time—cows don’t slip by. Much 
better condition at calving time. Cows 
clean quickly. Calves are thrifty.” 

If you suspect you may have problems 
related to nutritional deficiencies, we sug- 
gest you check with your veterinarian as 
Bob Schoen did. ‘Clovite’ supplies needed 


vitamins and other ingredients in an 
easily utilized form. 

‘Clovite’ is a concentrated vitamin 
source. Supplies essential quantities of 
natural vitamins A, D and By, along 
with thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, choline 
and pantothenic acid, in a golden yellow 
fish-oil meal base which conserves the 
vitamin properties. Mixes with any feed. 
Adds palatability. Available in 25 Ib. 
pails and 100 Ib. drums from your local 
veterinarian—he knows best, what's best. 


“All our cows are producing better—and one 
is the top producer in the county."’ 


“Balancing our rations with the natura/ vita- 
mins in ‘Clovite’ has done a lot for both cows 
and calves.” 


Clovite’ 


® 
FORT DODGE 


High-potency vitamin supplement 


Fort Dodge Laboratories, Fort Dodge, Iowa 
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WILLENBROCK 


Tax review a farce 


We, as 


aspire for more 


farmers 
realistic 
pertaining to personal 
The archaic 
ably the inequitable 


most 


and landowners, 
tax laws 
property 
tax structure is prob- 
tax as 


far as farmers are concerned, Each 
year it is the same tired old 
cliche: We appeal to the tax as- 
sessor, the board of review, et 
cetera. It always proves to be a 
complete waste of time on our part. 

In agricultural communities such 
as ours with little or no industry, 
the burden of supporting schools 
and public institutions falls on the 
beleaguered shoulders of the farm- 
er. Since the farmer's personal 
property is clearly evident in the 
form of livestock,’ machinery, et 
cetera, it is very simple for the 
assessor to take physical inventory 
of his personal property. 

We do not object to paying a 
fair ratio of real estate and per- 
sonal property tax but when bus- 
iness and professional men in the 
same community, whose net worth 


far exceeds that of the even more 
prosperous farmer, pay a very low 
tax, we feel that the time has 
come for new legislation for those 
of us who have been unfortunate 
enough to be landowners. 

In conclusion, it is our hope that 
we can get into law these things: 

1. Elimination of personal prop- 
erty tax 

2. A reapportionment or more 
equitable means of assessing real 
estate and personal property tax 
so as to be fair to the rural and 
urban voter alike. 

3. In lieu of personal property 
tax, perhaps a state income tax 
or possibly, when a license is ap- 
plied for, the applicant could then 
pay his personal property tax. 

4. Elimination of the board of 
review. It is a complete waste of 
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Men like these feed Pioneer to milk-out the 
genetic capacity they've bred into their herd 


... Switch to Pioneer feeds and find out how 
good your herd really is 


Through selection, improved sires or artificial in- 
semination, you no doubt have bred-up your herd 
potential the past few years. Your cows do have 
tremendous milk-out capacity. But has your feed- 
ing program kept pace with your breeding pro- 
gram? It’s entirely possible that you are not 
getting all the milk you should from the cows 


you own 


Switch to Pioneer feeds and find out how good 
your herd really is. A cow’s digestive system is 
built to handle Pioneer's roughage-like texture. 
You can feed Piorieer at any required level without 
. insuring maximum produc- 
tion, longevity, and a healthy herd. There’s more 
. Pioneer is made of 


fear of burn-out 


milk in a bag of Pioneer. 


active milk-making ingredients. 


Here's proof that Pioneer gets the job done. 
is fed to more class leaders . . 
than any other manufactured feed. 


Pioneer 
breed 


Pioneer is fed to 53% of the Holstein, 41% of the 
of the Guernsey, 29% of the Brown 
of the Ayrshire class leaders in the 
Eastern half of the United States where Pioneer 


Jersey, 38° 
Swiss, and 45% 


is sold 








Lee Young 














RESULTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 








Kenneth Piester, Mgr. 


Lakeside Farm 

Elkhart Lake, Wisc. 1960 Holsteins 49 Cows 2x 
Wm. A. Hayssen, Owner 16,862 #M 626 #F 
Ray Brubacker, Mgr. 

The Hermitage 

Germantown, New York | 1960 Jerseys 102 Cows 2x 


8745 #M 461 #F 





Voegeli Farm, Inc. 


51 Brown Swiss Cows with completed records : 
7 from 1003 to 1224 #F 





Lake Forest, tll. 
Marv Goodridge, Mgr. 


Monticello, Wisc. 6 from 904 to 979 #F 
Jake & Howard Voegeli, 14 from 712 to 882 #F 
Owners 21 from 501 to 676 #F 
18 cows with records over 20,000 #M 
Elmwood Farm Holsteins: 19 Hd. produced 1012-1301 #F 


15 Hd. produced 906-996 #F 
21 Hd. produced 804-891 #F 





Six generations of Excellent cows: 








Lee Young, Owner 


Marlu Farms 
- Average 19,255 #M, 1,095 #F 
=o wag bow yams Highest milk production cow family in the 
C us fi ag Jersey Breed . . . the only six generation 
res » Mer. Excellent medal of merit cow family. 
Lee Young Farm Guernseys 27 Hd. 
Dowagiac, Mich. 12,110 #M, 602 #F 





Top 1960 DHIA Guernsey Herd in Michigan. 








The herd averages shown at right offer additional 


proof that 


Pioneer feed milks out the genetic 


capacity that modern breeding puts into a herd. 


The next step for you to take is to find out more 
tbout Pioneer Dairy Feeds! 





RED COMB PIONEER MILLS, INC. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


141 W. Jackson Bivd. 


“| milk 


Name 


Address 


Town 


Stote.... 


MAIL THE COUPON for free Dairy Record Book 





Red Comb Pioneer Mills, Inc. 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me my free Dairy Record Book 


—— CO's." 


Dept. HOS 
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money, at least in Ogle County. 
For instance, last year three peo- 
ple appeared here because we had 
filed a*‘complaint. They refused to 
do anything. Their standard phrase 
to every farmer we know who also 
filed complaints was, “See your tax 
assessor.” We had figures to prove 
that we were over-assessed in 
many categories. They refused to 
recheck anything. The board of 
review in Ogle County is a com- 
plete farce. 

5. Personal property tax on 
sealed corn seems very unjust. The 
farmer seals his corn to be assured 
of certain price. After he pays an 
increased personal property tax 
covering every bushel, any profit 
he would have made is quickly 
taken away by the separate per- 
sonal property bill he receives in 
the mail pronto, aside from the 
other bill he has already received 
on everything in sight. 

The squeeze on farmers has be- 
come doubly hard because of the 
continued drop in farm commodi- 
ties. We hope that this letter will 
help the farmer in some respect in 
the very near future. 

Illinois R. B. McLaucHLIN 

, 


Subscriber since 1910 


I have been a subscriber to your 
Hoard’s Dairyman magazine since ~ 


| 1910, and have enjoyed every issue. 





It is, in my estimation, the most 
valuable material any dairyman can 
possess to increase his knowledge 
of dairying and. general farming. 
May you continue your good work, 

Michigan Tuos. G. ROBERTS 


Protest “women 
wearing the pants” 


I am puzzled and I am wonder- 
ing just what is wrong with me. 
Was I born into the wrong era? 
Am I too strait-laced? Am I old- 
fashioned and silly? Or am I just 
plain dumb? - 

I love this modern way of life. 
I enjoy all. these new gadgets, 
short-cuts, ready - packaged prod- 
ucts, and all the new labor-saving 
devices. And I love living in this 
era. But one thing I can’t get ac- 
customed to is this new way of 
“women wearing the pants.” 

I was taught there was a time 
and a place for all things. But it’s 
pants, pants everywhere and ev- 
ery place. The young girls wear 
them, the young mothers wear 
them, the old gray-haired grand- 
mothers wear them, and they even 
put them on babies. And you see 
so much of it that it’s a joy and 
a treat to meet a woman on the 
street who is wearing a nice fresh, 
crisp, cotton dress. 

It's a pity some of these pants 
wearers can’t walk behind them- 
selves. I wish they could see them- 
selves as other people see them. 
They could learn so much about 
the size, make-up, and contour of 
the female species. 

Not too long ago I was eating 
breakfast in a motel in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina. A man 
and his wife came for the meal. 
The man .was nicely dressed; long 
pants, nice sport shirt, hose, and 
shoes. The gray-haired woman 
wore barefoot sandals, shorts (cut 
very short), and a blouse that 
covered about half her torso. 

Do our American men approve 
and admire that kind of outfit? 
Do they want us to go nude? 

Why do the American women 
dress this way? Is it because Mrs. 
So and So is doing it? It’s not 
because of the heat because the 
time, place, and weather is not 
controlling the custom. 

Now I am not so old, set in my 

(Continued on page 878) 
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MAKE THIS THUMB TEST! 


THIS IS THE BIG DIFFERENCE 


between other methods of milking and gentle De Laval milking 


The De Laval method of milking is far more 
gentle than any other method ...so gentle it 
can actually help you prevent mastitis. The 
“thumb test” proves it. 

Other milkers turn a thumb red and sore 
—and they have the same effect on your 
cows’ more delicate udder tissues. Feel the 
rough pounding and pulling of other milkers 
just once, and you'll never again feel safe 
putting anything but a De Laval on your cows. 


WHAT MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE? 


&, 
i 
Wide-bore liners can cause cows’ 


teats to “balloon”. But De Laval 
narrow-bores fit snug, reduce impact 


De Laval's magnetic pulsation gives 
uniform milking, no 
matter who milks. There’s never a rotary 


you absolutely 


Only De Laval can give you gentle milking 
because only De Laval has this gentle milk- 
ing team—narrow-bore liners, absolutely uni- 
form pulsation, and rapid-recovery vacuum. 

Start using a gentle De Laval milker soon. 
In no time at all you'll notice that your herd 
will have far better udder health, far less 
mastitis. But prove it for yourself. Ask your 
De Laval Dealer to bring you a suspended or 
pail-type milker for a FREE TRIAL. Try the 


De Laval cuts vacuum drop-offs that 
cause slow, erratic milking. Our 
action vacuum pump assures 


when liners collapse, minimizing 
danger of udder injury. 


variation, so your cows are milked 
exactly the same every time. 


quickest possible vacuum recovery 
for fast, uniform milking. 


“thumb test” with your present milker and 
with a De Laval. Then try the same kind of 
test on twa of your cows. We rest our case on 
your results! The De Laval Separator Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; 5724 N. Pulaski, Chicago 
46, Ill; 201 E. Millbrae Ave., Millbrae, Cal. 


10% down, up to 4 years to 
pay on the Suspended or 
Pail-Type Milker 


oe?) ae Ns 





What do baking and pipeline 
milking have in common? 


When you consider a pipeline milker, ask your wife about 
Pyrex® baking ware. Chances are she has used it for years 

nine out of ten housewives do! She bakes in it, uses it to 
tore food in the refrigerator and then reheats it in her 
oven. It stands up under this and the hundreds of times 
she washes it. And probably it is still as sparkling clean 
as when she got it 

You get all of these advantages and more when you use 
Pyrex milk pipelines. In addition to its resistance to heat 
and its ease of cleaning, it is one of the most corrosion- 
resistant materials made. You can use any recommended 
full-strength cleaner or disinfectant—acid, alkali, iodine 
or chlorine 

Pyrex pipelines clean casily, stay clean longer and you 
can see when they are clean. You can spot trouble before 


it Starts 


For more information on Pyrex pipelines for milking 
systems, please write for a copy of our Dairy Pipeline 
Bulletin. 

When you order your pipeline milker, be sure the pipe- 
lines are Pyrex brand. It makes milking almost as easy 
as baking a pie. 

The following manufacturers will be glad to furnish 
their milkers with Pyrex pipe: Bou-Matic Milkers, Inc. 
* Chore Boy Mfg. Co. + DeLaval Separator Company 
+ Hinman Milking Machine Company + J. C. Marlow 
Milking Machine Company + James Mfg. Co. + Perfec- 
tion Manufacturing Corporation « Rite-Way Dairy Farm 
Equipment Corporation Universal Milking Machine 
Division. Or write to us directly at 2709 Crystal Street, 
Corning, New York. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 
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{Continued from page 876) 


ways, behind the times. I worked 
for years in a Grade A dairy barn. 
My regular garb consisted of a 
boy’s size 12 shirt and junior over- 
alls. It was practical and safe. But 
I did not wear it to church nor 
on the street. 


Mississippi Puzziep MILKMAID 


Pay for quality 


Must I get big? This question I 
ask myself over and over again 
and always I find my answer the 
same, no, but with a question mark 
(?) ever present. 

What is involved in expanding 
operations? More capital invest- 
ment in land, machinery, dairy 
cattle, housing, and more labor. 

At present, this farm is produc- 
ing its maximum for a one-man 
operation with seasonal help when 
necessary and available. By “maxi- 
mum” I mean maximum quantity 
of milk that is possible to obtain 
from the type of cattle I have 
with a maximum quality of the 
finished product. 

This last item —quality—on a 
365-day basis involves much extra 
work to keep it at a high level in 
times of trouble as well as in 
times of all’s well. 

Here is where the ? always pops 
up: Can I do the job of quality 
I am doing now with an expand- 
ed operation? And the answer is 
a definite no. 

The cost of higher quality milk 
is something to be reckoned with 
because of extra labor and super- 
vision, and can, and will, cause fi- 
nancial difficulties under the pres- 
ent recommendations of the Public 
Health Service for anyone consci- 
entious enough to follow a rigid 
system of sanitation. 

Why? Because we are under a 
one-price system for quality, there 
is no sliding scale as in butterfat 
differential. 

I am completely convinced that 
a payment for quality on a differ- 
ential basis would greatly improve 
milk quality; would simplify the 
duties of enforcement of sanitation 
by the Public Health Department; 
and would find every producer try- 
ing to receive the highest price. 

I believe the Department of Ag- 
riculture would approve this system. 


Vermont Rosert A. LYON 


Take time out 


Has anyone ever thought that 
this “dairy products heart ailment 
condemnation” could be a tool of 
the communists to help dicontinue 
the use of dairy products so as to 
weaken the health of our nation? 


All through history the milk 
cow has been the stabilizer to a 
more healthful people. In ancient 
times, people moved from one graz- 
ing land to another. Their flocks 
and herds were their main living. 
Read your references in the Bible 
on milk and butter. It was even 
prophesied that Christ the Savior’s 
food would be “butter and honey.” 

As for those who work in the 
dairy barn and with the herd, just 
be thankful that you have each 
other to work with and for. 

My husband died after a very 
short and unexpected illness. One 
never can know what it is to give 
up a companion until experienced. 
I did not do the milking, but helped 
in many ways in the barn and 
with the herd. 

Now my barn is silent and still. 
I could not carry on. We worked 
too hard and long hours, but it 
was so much better than this. Just 
take time out for recreation. 

Arkansas Mrs. M. W. KonKEL 
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ALTLTENTION: DAIRYMEN 
. with Hligh-Producing Cows! 


INow CA KRED UDDER can be treated 
with DIURIL 


Available from 
your veterinarian 


BEFORE: In most cases of caked udder 


(mammary edema), swelling like this 


Now you can forget about bag balms, oint- 
ments, liniments, suspensories, hot and cold 
compresses, cold packs or frequent milking 


Until this new and effective drug (Druri. 
Boluses) was available to veterinarians, owners 
of high producing heifers and cows could not 
conveniently treat swollen bags (before or 
after calving). Even a change in feeding... 
such as reduction in grain ...could not pre- 
vent edema in most cases. And restricting the 
grain intake of high-producing animals just 
after calving may make them more suscept- 


ible to ketosis. 


Caked udder breaks down mammary at- 
tachments...cuts productive life of animals 


Reducing painful swelling quickly is most 


bt hes 


Fd 


AFTER: can be reduced like this 
in 3 to 4 days—or sooner — with Drurm Boluses 


important in getting animals back to normal pro- 
duction. Equally important is the fact that the 
extra weight and strain of a swollen udder tends 
to break down the attachments. . . and can reduce 
the productive life of a valuable animal by a num- 


ber of years! 


Be sure to ask your Veterinarian about Drurm. 


The next time you see a caked udder in your herd, 
don’t rely on salves, ointments, liniments, balms, 
or ice packs. See your veterinarian about Drurm. 
After treatment you will probably see . . . and feel 
. .. a difference in as little as 24-48 hours. Hard, 
painful, swollen bags become soft and pliable. 
Drurit Boluses are available exclusively through 
your veterinarian. Merck Chemical Division, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


BOLUSES 
| ~~ 


WARNING: Milk taken from dairy animals during treatment, and 
(chlorothiazide) for 3 days after latest treatment, must not be used for food. 
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LLOARD'S 
RAIRYMAN 


Founded in 1885 


or better 
milk prices, 


do farmers have the 
right to bargain 
collectively? 


A close look at the laws and past ex- 
perience indicates that farmers have 
more bargaining rights than they are 


willing or able to use. 


by Glenn Lake 


The author ts president of the National Milk Pro 
ducers Federation and Michigan Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation. He owns and operates a dairy farm at North 
Branch, Mich., in partnership with two brothers. 


yee 
VARS MILIGEROUUGERS 





“Achieving, and more important, making use of 
our bargaining power, may well be the most 
severe test ever thrust upon cooperatives. I be- 
lieve we can meet the challenge if we proceed 
with the realization that we have never gained 
anything worthwhile without fighting for it.” 

THe AUTHOR 


“The obstacles are many, but the stake the dairy farmer has in effective bargaining make it 
well worth fighting for. Our success will be dependent on our willingness to work and stick 


together.’ 


HE words “milk strike” are repugnant to 
most farmers, creating an image of 
dumping milk, violence, destruction, and 

ill-will between neighbors and even families. 
Even the term “collective bargaining” for 
better milk prices is viewed with distaste as 
a somewhat unethical business practice often 
implying coercion and extremist demands. 

Perhaps that’s why, after nearly 50 years, 
the right of farmers to bargain collectively 
remains cloudy and largely untested. Farmers 
and their cooperatives have been reluctant to 
use this potent economic weapon, either be- 
cause they feel they are not preparerd for ef- 
fective action, or on the grounds that the 
consequences. may be worse than the ills that 
can be corrected by forceful bargaining. 

The business climate the dairy farmer and 
his cooperative find themselves in today, 
however, are forcing us to take a new look 
at aggressive bargaining as a means of bet- 
tering farm prices. 

Mergers and consolidations in the dairy in- 
dustry are placing a terrific concentration of 
power in the hands of fewer and fewer buy- 
ers of milk. The pressures of chain store and 
supermarket selling, entailing as this market- 
ing system often does, a captive or near-cap- 
tive dairy, are becoming more troublesome 
to farmers. 

Unless we attain the ability and resources 
to deal with these pressures, our voice in the 
pricing of products we have to sell will be 
further diminished. Farmers will be shackled 
to a position of division and weakness and a 
“take-what-you-get-and-like-it’’ pricing setup. 

The trends toward bigness can certainly be 
expected to continue in the years ahead, to 
the point that the only thing standing be- 
tween the farmer and nearly complete dom- 
ination of his market by others will be the 
bulwark of cooperative action. 

Government programs now provide some 
help, and may provide more in the future, 
but a realistic appraisal of political reality 
makes it evident that the development of a 
farm program to meet the needs of the future 
will require a long-drawn-out, uphill struggle. 

While sound programs are necessary and 
even urgent, history has shown us that if we 
place too much hope on timely government 
action to solve our problems, we are going 
to be disappointed. 

In short, it is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that if farmers and their organizations 
want material improvement, the most pro- 
ductive course of action is to increase and 
use our bargaining power. 


Not using our rights... 


Unfortunately, there has been too much 
talking and not enough doing in this field for 
too long. 

We as farmers have apparently not yet 
learned the hard lesson that many of our 
troubles are caused by our own reluctance or 
inability to work together in organizations as 
we should, and a hesitancy to use the tools 
available to us. 

The full legal position of farmers’ rights 


(Picture at bargaining session, Jackson, Mich., 1961) 


to bargain collectively is not clear at this 
time. But we probably have more rights than 
we have been willing or able to use. 

The basic rights of farmers to act in con- 
cert through cooperatives to enhance their 
prices are provided in three different laws: 
The Sherman Anti-Trust Act passed at the 
turn of the century; the Clayton Act of 1914; 
and the Capper-Volstead Act of 1922, 

Dairy cooperatives had some most unhappy 
experiences in their efforts to organize and 
bargain under the provisions of the Sherman 
Act, including anti-trust actions and jailing 
of cooperative leaders whose only offense was 
that they sought to better the welfare of 
dairy farmers by organizing cooperatives. 

Even though the cases were thrown out of 
court, harassment and humiliation continued 
until farm organizations were successful in 
getting the Capper-Volstead Act passed in 1922. 

This Act specifically established the right 
of farmers to organize, bargain through co- 
operatives, and engage in business for them- 
selves. Congress reaffirmed the intent of this 
Act and encouraged co- (Turn to page 890) 


“Bargaining means more than just tough talk... 
to have persuasive power, there must be the 
ability and the willingness to exert applied eco- 
nomic pressure on the buyer.” 


* 
3 


* (ie % ae a Bak lai ‘ 


“Any successful bargaining action requires not 
only achievement of reasonable and sound econom- 
i . but public understanding and accept- 
ance, as well.” 

(Close of 1961 Michigan bargaining session 
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RURS.L FOLKS ACCEPT 
CONCENTRATED MILK 


Ten vears of testing concentrated milk in 
Iowa rural areas show that the product has 
gained wide acceptance. The milk, in concen- 
trated form, has two-thirds of the water re- 
moved before bottling. In the home, two parts 
water to one part concentrate makes regular 
homogenized milk 


Since developed at Iowa State University 
in 1951, five routes have been opened to 
measure consumer reaction. It is delivered to 
150 customers living north and east of Ames, 
Iowa, on a weekly basis 

They like it since concentrated milk cuts 
refrigerator storage space requirements by 
two-thirds, keeps longer, costs less, is more 


versatile than regular milk 

It can be used to cream vegetables, or as a 
substitute for cream in making ice cream. It 
also can be diluted in a number of ways. A 
ratio of one part concentrate to one part wa- 
half-and-half drink. 


ter will give a richer 
Some customers prefer three-to-one ratio, 
if they want a thinner milk 


A difference in taste has been reported by 


some families, which is attributed to varia- 
tions in well water on individual farms. The 
biggest objection seems to be the mixing, 


which is required before normal use. 

When all is said and done, it appears that 
the prospects for concentrated milk are “quite 
rural 


good” in areas 


7-POINT PLAN 
FOR FEWER CRACKS 


Cracked eggs usually result from careless- 
ness. A Rutgers University poultryman offers 
seven recommendations that, if followed close- 
ly, will result in fewer cracks on your farm: 

1. Provide one nest for every five birds. 

2. Keep nests well-padded with litter. 

3. Collect eggs frequently. The more eggs 
in a nest, the greater the breakage. 

4. Make certain that the egg basket is 
sturdy and in good condition. A weak basket 
will result in many cracked eggs, particular- 
ly if the basket is filled to the very top. 

5. Do not put more than 100 eggs in a bas- 
ket. If baskets are overloaded, the weight of 


the eggs will cause the basket to give, and 
the result will be more cracks 

6. Adjust the grader and the incline of the 
grader table 

7. Pack in sturdy case with points down. 


SERVICE BALER 
BEFORE STORAGE 


Just putting your baler under shelter for 
winter storage is not enough 

A leading baler manufacturer says that the 
bale chamber should be cleared out thorough- 
ly and all polished surfaces, including the 
knotters, covered with a light grease coat. 
Roller chains are best removed for thorough 
cleaning in kerosene, drip dried, and coated 
with light oil for storage. The belts a«‘so 
should be removed, wiped clean, and stored 
in a dry, cool place. 


The baler engine needs particular attention. 
Engine surfaces and the radiator need a thor- 
ough brushing followed with a solvent clean- 
er or a steam cleaning job 

Coat the 


ber, pistons 


inside of the combustion cham- 
and valves with kerosene-diluted 





engine oil fed into a warm engine through 
the intake. Drain the crankcase and fuel sys- 
tem and, if there is a radiator, drain it, too. 
Lubricate all fittings and use a dust cover 
over the engine during storage. 


FALL WEATHER 
TRIGGERS DISTEMPER 


Cold, damp fall weather brings on the dis- 
temper virus that Kills about 70 per cent of 
the unvaccinated dogs it attacks. 

A University of Illinois veterinarian says 
these losses are unnecessary since vaccination 
against distemper is nearly 90 per cent effec- 
tive, and it usually lasts the dog’s lifetime. 

Since distemper commonly attacks young 
dogs (puppies are likely to contract the dis- 
ease before reaching 1 year of age), a puppy 
should be vaccinated when it is 2 months old. 
The veterinarian may vaccinate at that time 
or take a Normograph Test. By indicating 
the amount of natural immunity the puppy 
received from its mother, the test tells the 
veterinarian the best time to vaccinate. 

Mature dogs also can catch distemper, even 
though in good health. Injuries, parasites, or 
too little food may lower resistance. 

Natural infection results from direct or in- 
direct contact with a dog that has distemper 
or that is a carrier of the disease. Because 
some animals recover, veterinarians recom- 
mend testing females before breeding and 
whelping to show the degree of immunity 
they might give to newborn pups. 

Some distemper vaccines provide a three- 
in-one protection. They protect against hepa- 
titis and leptospirosis, as well as distemper. 


POSTS GOOD 
FOR 30 YEARS 


Based on actual service tests conducted by 
the U. S. Forest Service, pressure-treated 
wood fence posts can be expected to provide 
over 30 years of useful service life. 

This long period of usefulness is not to be 
expected, however, unless the posts have been 
pressure-treated ‘in accordance with the new 
U. S. Department of Cormmerce standard, re- 
cently announced. It is understood that an- 
other U. S. Department of Commerce stand- 
ard, now under consideration, will cover posts 
treated with salt-type preservatives and will 
be based on the same tests as used for oil- 
type preservatives. 








“Let's go see what Mom brought us from town!” 
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and research notes for the dairyman 


LEGUME PASTURE 
FOR PIGS 


University of Wisconsin soils scientists re- 
port that you can run up to 24 ringed pigs 
per acre on a legume pasture without losing 
a lot of soil. In Wisconsin tests, they have 
pastured pigs on.a good brome-Ladino-alfalfa 
pasture for seven years and measured soil 
and water losses from the field. The average 
soil loss per year has been less than 300 
pounds on a 14 per cent slope. 

They’ve also found that an acre of legume 
pasture provides ample feed for as many as 
24 pigs from the start of pasture season un- 
til market weight. Such pastures may cut 
hog feeding costs. Tests some years ago 
showed it was possible to feed 20 per cent 
less grain and still put on about 1.4 pounds 
of weight per day, compared to. about 1.6 
pounds per day with full feeding. 


ACORNS CAUSE 
OAK POISONING 


Even though cows may be well fed, they 
seem to develop a taste for acorns and will 
eat as many as they can. Since this is the 
case, cattle should never be turned out to 
pasture where there is a heavy crop of acorns 
littering the ground. 

Poisoning occurs some time after the acorns 
have been eaten so animals may become af- 
fected even after they have been removed 
from an acorn-littered pasture. 

Affected cattle usually show an initial per- 
iod of constipation during which black mucus 
and blood-covered feces are passed. This is 
followed by a bloody diarrhea. Animals be- 
come depressed, lose weight, and go off feed. 

A Wisconsin veterinarian says there is no 
specific antidote for oak~ poisoning. Treat- 
ment by a veterinarian may help overcome 
the ill effects, if it is performed in the early 
stages. In advanced stages, oak poisoning is 
usually fatal. 


LEAVES MAKE 
GOOD COMPOST 


Don’t throw away those leaves and lawn 
clippings this fall. They can be turned into 
valuable fertilizer, which can be used on gar- 
den soils lacking in organic matter. 

You can convert leaves to fertilizer by 
building a compost pile. Allowing the pile to 
decay over winter and the following summer, 
you have valuable humus material to add to 
your soil. It may be used in the flower and 
vegetable garden as a surface mulch or worked 
into the top soil. ‘ire are directions for 
making a compost wile as recommended by 
a Michigan State suls specialist: 

Build the pile in layers, scattering a few 
handfuls of fertilizer over each new supply of 
organic matter that is added. The best ferti- 
lizer to use is 12-6-6, 10-6-4, 10-10-10, 12-12- 
12, or 8-8-8. Use 100 pounds in a compost 
pile of 125 cubic feet. Also add about 25 
pounds of finely ground lime, either mixed 
with the fertilizer or applied separately. 

Next, sprinkle a little garden soil in each 
layer to inoculate the pile with decay organ- 
isms. Keep the pile mdist, but do not apply 
enough water to cause drainage. The top of 
the pile should be saucer-shaped to catch 
rain. Woven wire or picket fencing fashioned 
into a circle will aid building and confining 
the compost pile. 
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by Marin W. Kotthe 


ier feeding? Is there an economic limit 

as to how high our national herd aver- 
age can go? These are questions we face as 
we turn to higher feeding rates and keep 
stepping up milk production per cow. 

To help answer these questions we have 
analyzed the records of a group of well-fed 
Holstein DHIA herds and sorted out several 
clues that may be useful to you. 

Grain fed per cow ranged from about 2,000 
to 6,000 pounds per year. The average herd 
was fed 3,500 pounds of grain and 11,200 
pounds of hay equivalent (this includes hay, 
silage, and pasture roughage all put on a 
common basis). Average milk production was 
11,270 pounds per cow. 

When we ask questions about heavier feed- 
ing we can think of four cases to test: 

@ Increase the feeding of grain without 
changing anything else. 

@ Increase the feeding of grain, but only 
up to the point where it still earns more than 
other alternatives on the farm. 

@ Increase the feeding of grain and rough- 
age both. 

@ Increase the feeding rate and at the 
same time improve the herd. 

It would be simple if there was just one 
“most profitable” feeding rate. Instead, each 
case has a different answer. Futhermore, the 
answer for your individual situation also de- 
pends upon your milk prices, feed prices, 
herd’s productive capacity, and other cir- 
cumstances. 

By studying the answers obtained for this 
group of dairy herds, you may come up with 


Cre you expect higher profits from heav- 


The author Is assistant professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics, University of Connecticut. 


should we feed? 


With the interest in heavier grain feeding, this study 
was made to determine whether or not we are 


some ideas for your own situation. Let’s now 
turn to the first case. 

Our analysis was set up in such a way that 
about the only major difference between herds 
was the amount of grain fed. The effect that 
different levels of grain feeding had on milk 
production is shown in Table 1. 

On the basis of this test it was concluded 
that from the standpoint of feeding more 
grain alone, it would be profitable to go as 
high as 6,000 pounds of grain per cow. This 
conclusion holds true using Wisconsin prices 
as well as Connecticut prices. 

As shown in Table 1, the returns above 
grain cost are higher for each 1,000-pound 
higher level of grain feeding at both sets of 
prices. They go up from $383 to $450 at Con- 
necticut prices and from $279 to $338 at 
Wisconsin prices when you go from the 2,000- 
pound grain level to the 6,000-pound grain 
level. Many dairymen with herds comparable 
to those of the study could increase their 
profits without doing anything else but feed- 
ing more grain. 

It should be noted that profits increase 
even though the grain portion of the cost of 
producing milk increases when you increase 
grain alone. Grain cost per hundredweight of 
milk at Connecticut prices goes up from $.99 
to $1.95 with the heavier feeding of grain. 
Here is a situation, then, where you should 
feed more grain even though it may increase 
your production costs. As long as income ris- 
es more than costs then profits will rise, too. 

Now let us look at the problem from an- 
other angle. Going back to Table 1 you will 
see that the fourth and seventh columns show 
that the added profits become smaller and 
smaller as grain per cow is increased. These 


reaching the most profitable rate. Apparently we still are not. 


are what economists call diminishing returns. 

While it is true that the 6,000-pound feed- 
ing rate is profitable, the extra profit gained 
by feeding beyond 5,000 pounds is very small 
($3 and $5 per cow at Connecticut and Wis- 
consin prices, respectively). For this reason, 
you probably would want to choose between 
spending for another 1,000 pounds of feed 
and spending for some other productive use 
on the farm that might return more than $3 
or $5 profit. 

Given this consideration, we would be in- 
clined to place the most profitable grain feed- 
ing rate at about 4,000 pounds, where the last 
$45 spent for feed to get to this level gives 
a profit of about $19. Even this is quite a bit 
higher than most dairymen are now feeding. 


Increase grain and roughage . . . 


You probably will change your roughage 
feeding rate as well as your grain feeding 
rate. So it is appropriate that we consider 
this possibility, also. Results of this test sug- 
gest that up to 4,400 pounds of grain and 
12,000 pounds of roughage are profitable. 
Table 2 presents the figures. 

Two things stand out in this case. One is 
that the “return above feed cost” fails to in- 
crease after a point; the other is that as 
both feeds are increased there is a tendency 
to increase grain more than roughage. The 
probable reason for this is that you can only 
go so far in increasing roughage before you 
reach the limit of a cow's stomach capacity. 

Finally we come to what is probably the 
most profitable way to get more for your 
feed dollar — better feeding plus better cows. 
To study this relationship, the herds were 
sorted from low to (Turn to page 905) 


Relationship of GRAIN fed per cow to milk production, returns, Table 2. Relationship of GRAIN AND ROUGHAGE fed per cow to milk 
and costs — Holstein herds* production, returns, and costs — Holstein herds 


Milk At Connecticut prices At Wisconsin prices 
per Return above ecost| Beturn above 
Grain Ee ) cow feed cost pont feed cost yo ar 
(Ibs.) (ibs.) (ibs.) of milk |__| of milk 
: Total Added Total | Added 


$231 - $2.78 $189 - $1.73 
$263 $32 $2.90 $214 $25 $1.83 


Table 1. 








At Wisconsin prices Feed per cow 


Return above 
grain cost 











Milk 
per cow 
(Ibs.) 


Grain 
per cow | 
(Ibs.) 


Return above 
grain cost 


Grain cost 
per ewt. per ewt. 
of milk | Total | Added of milk 
$ .99 $279 ~ $ 64 
$1.27 $306 $27 $. 
$1.52 $323 $17 $. 

on sold ar ote ba $10 ue 4,400 12,000 12345 $277 $14 $296 $221 $7 $191 
Statistically analyzed data, Connecticut DHIA herds. Roughage averaged 11,200 pounds 5,500 11,600 12,926 $275 $2 $3.07 $214 $7 $2.04 
of hay equivalent. Connecticut prices are $4.50 per hurdredweight for grain and $5.20 -— ee i ~~ ee 2 

* Connecticut DHIA herds. Price of ay per hundredweight is $2 for Connecticut 


per hundredweight for milk. Wisconsin prices are $2.90 per hundredweight for grain 
and $3.70 per hundredweight for milk. and $.90 for Wisconsin, Other prices are same as in Table 1. 


Grain cost 


| At Connecticut prices | 

















Total | Added 
9,100 $383 - 
10,630 $418 $35 
11,860 $437 $19 
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SELF-UNLOADING WAGON AND BLOWER provide mechanized silo filling. Two power take-offs 
are being used, one for wagon and one for blower. Select your equipment according to its versatility. 


SILO UNLOADER blows silage down chute. Ad- 
justing height of cutting mechanism and turning 
on electric motor is only manual labor involved. 


: 


AUGER FEED BUNK at silo base feeds 60 cows. 
Silage consumption can be increased in rainy or 
snowy weather if there is a roof over the bunk. 


ENDLESS CHAIN-TYPE FEEDER conveys silage 
to manger where paddles distribute it. With this 
method, 70 cows can be fed silage in 14 minutes. 


FENCE-LINE FEED BUNK can be used for green 
chop or silage. Here cows eat through a special 
fence; self-unloading wagon distributes silage. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Silage 

from 

field to cow 
mechanically 


There’s no more need for 

a silage fork or bushel basket 

with a 

e field chopper 

e self-unloading wagon 
blower or elevator 


» 
@ silo unloader 
@ auger, and feed bunk. 


by R. W. Kleis 


HETHER silage is grass, legume, or 

corn, similar systems and equipment 

can handle it. What does make the big 
difference is whether you have vertical or 
horizontal silos and whether your cattle are 
housed in loose-housing or stanchion barns. 
But, in any case, it is possible to completely 
mechanize silage handling. 

Which equipment should you use? 

Let’s start in the field. Silage is commonly 
delivered mechanically to the wagon. And un- 
loading vehicles (back- or side-discharge) or 
dump bodies, combined with a blower or ele- 
vator, provide for mechanical harvest han- 
dling and placement in storage. Most of this 
equipment is well proven. The choice then 
is one of economy through versatility. Se- 
lect according to other operations and fac- 
tors. For example, a side-discharge vehicle 
can be used for mechanical feeding. It 
may also be used for other materials han- 
dling operations. However, it is not suitable 
for filling horizontal silos. 

On the other hand, a dump body may be 
preferred because of other uses to which it 
can be put. 

A back-discharge wagon will handle bales 
of hay, while a side-discharge unit won't. 

A side-discharge wagon for harvesting and 
feeding hay and silage provides a more uni- 
form delivery. 

In order to reduce costs of mechanization, 
the versatility and multipurpose of the unit 


The thor tural 
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must be taken into consideration before buying. 
Elevators, for example, adapt to many uses. 
On the other hand, blowers normally are re- 
stricted in their use to silage and, in some in- 
stances, chopped hay. If an elevator is re- 
quired for baled hay, however, it may be good 
business to select one to handle silage, chopped 
hay, and other materials, thus reducing your 
machinery inventory. This means a savings in 
interest on investment, depreciation, and main- 
tenance costs. Powered by electricity, an ele- 
vator frees a tractor or motor used on a 
blower and moves feed more economically. 


Distribution can reduce spoilage . . . 


The key to uniform feed, maximum ton- 
nage, and minimum spoilage may be in the 
distribution of your silage. This can be done 
mechanically in vertical or horizontal silos. 

In vertical silos, distribution should be di- 
rected around the sides and allowed to fall 
toward the center, forming an inverse cone. 
Uniform spreading prevents danger of cone 
shifting. (Cases have been reported where the 
shifting of silage cone has caused silo to 
tip over.) 

Compaction is no problem in vertical silos 
and tramping is useless except at the very 
top. In horizontal silos, however, both dis- 
tribution and compaction are important. Both 
can be done with a tractor and scraper blade 
operated over the pile. 

Removing silage from storage requires much 
more time, effort, and personal danger than 
silo filling, and yet this is a manual opera- 
tion on many farms. Consider letting either 
machinery or livestock do this chore. 

Self-feeding is arranged and controlled eas- 
ily with horizontal silos in loose-housing sys- 
tems. An electric wire across the open end 
of the silo, about two feet above the floor, 
works satisfactorily. With this system, ma- 
nure buildup can become a problem unless 
you lay a concrete floor that can be scraped 
and cleaned daily. 

Mechanical silage removal and feeding fit 
either loose or stanchion housing. The me- 
chanical silo unloader for vertical silos and 
the front-end tractor loader for horizontal 
silos can deliver the silage to the mechanical 
feeder or to the feeding wagon. 

New units are available now for removing 
and loading silage out of horizontal silos. An 
experimental unloader, developed by federal- 
state research, may point the way. According 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, un- 
loading devices that handle silage from hori- 
zontal silos are available, but they are not 
fully automatic. 

In initial tests in which a blower and pipe 
were used for conveying, the machine unload- 
ed oat-pea silage at the rate of 40 pounds a 
minute, and corn silage at the rate of 125 
pounds a minute when the blower-pipe con- 
veyor was replaced by endless chain and cross- 
bar-type conveyor. 

Basically, the unloader comprises a 12-foot 
hydraulic lift and auger assembly mounted on 
a_rubber-tired undercarriage. The auger is 
nine inches in diameter and is driven by a 
motor fitted with a speed-reducing unit. The 
hydraulic-lift system operates the auger and 
a conveyor. 

Mower knives are attached to the faces of 
the auger and serve to cut and loosen the si- 
lage and pull it into the auger as it revolves. 
These operations remove silage by making a 
vertical cut 16 inches thick, 10 feet wide and 
12 feet deep from top to bottom in a hori- 
zontal silo. As a cut is made the silage is 
carried to the conveyor by the auger as the 








auger-conveyor assembly descends. The con- 
veyor carries the silage to a truck, or it could 
be used with a second conveying system 
which, under completely automatic operation, 
would take the silage directly to feeding 
troughs. In test operations the machine re- 
quired 50 minutes to remove 6,400 pounds of 
silage — enough to feed 80 head of cattle 80 
pounds each. 

The conventional frorit-end loader works 
quite well and is a multipurpose unit. The 
side-unloading wagon, which has many uses, 
delivers and meters silage into indoor man- 
gers (faced in), or outdoor feed bunks. (This 
system was discussed in the article, “New 
models for stall barns” by Floyd Duffee, in 
the June 10, 1961 issue of Hoard’s Dairyman. 
Plans for a 2-row and 4-row, drive-thru barn, 
Numbers 2D-100 and 4D-103, are available 
through the Hoard’s Dairyman Plan Service.) 

Mechanical feeders are practical when cattle 
are free to go to them. The auger feeder or 
the single endless chain type, which permits 
feeding from both sides, reduces investment 
and presents little problem in quantity control. 
They are allowed to run until the silo unload- 
er has delivered a sufficient amount. With 
other types, which can make only one pass 
along the bunk before discharging silage at 
the far end, there is a serious problem of 
controlling the amount. Direct delivery from 
the silo unloader will not work with this lat- 
ter type. , 

Fence-line feeding from a paved strip is an- 
other method, Here cattle eat through a spe- 
cial fence, with silage distributed by a self- 
unloading wagon, or directly from a nearby 
horizontal silo. 


Silo location important .. . 


Serious thought should be given to loca- 
tion when building new silos. There is con- 
siderable merit in having them away from 
the barn or other obstructions for easy ac- 
cess in filling and removing. Many farmers 
today have silos with chutes next to a barn. 
They are located wrong for an expanded set- 
up, even with the old feeding system. It is 
impossible to get a mechanical bunk or me- 
chanical wagon to them. 

Where possible, silos should not be in the 
cattle lot. This makes for messy and gate- 
manipulating access for filling, operating, and 
servicing. Silos should be away, preferably 
downwind, from residences. 

Recent trends have been to larger vertical 
silos, both in diameter and in height, but 
particularly in diameter. These are completely 
logical from an engineering and materials 
cost standpoint. Larger units mean more vol- 
ume per dollar invested. They also have less 
sidewall surface and, therefore, less mainte- 
nance and spoilage. There are, however, two 
major disadvantages. 

1. Less flexibility in keeping different si- 
lages separate and accessible, as in multiple 
smaller silos. 

2. More surface spoilage if the feeding 
rate is insufficient to use at least one inch 
per day. 

These disadvantages disappear as opera- 
tions continue to grow larger. Some of the 
silo sizes which used to be popular are now 
ridiculous. We should, and will, see larger 
new silos. 

For those farms that are to compete and 
survive the legitimate production-efficiency 
squeeze, there will be completely mechanized 
and/or automated feed handling systems. The 
pitchfork must join the cradle and scythe. 

THE END 








SELF-FEEDING BUNKER. The top of gate slides 
along 4- by 4-inch railings; held in place with 
chains. Each day as cows eat, chains are moved. 
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EXPERIMENTAL UNLOADER for horizontal si- 
los removes about 6,400 pounds in 50 minutes. Au- 
ger cuts 16 inches thick, 10 feet wide, 12 feet high. 
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AROUND-SILO FEED BUNK is equipped with 
endless gutter chain and paddles. With this meth- 
od, the problem of quantity control is eliminated. 
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NEW AND OLD are seen on the Owen Sore 


through milking parlor kept him in the dairy business. 
rangement; the old barn is now used for hay and bedding. 
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msen farm in Mendon, Utah. New 4-stall, walk- 
Floor plan at left shows building ar- 
“Package deal” cost about $4,615. 


Parlors for manufacturing milk... 


... are rapidly growing in popularity. Simple, elevated, walk-through units can be economical, too. 


by &. Wayne Jones 


ETTER living through better milking ar- 
B rangements has become a reality across 

the land for many dairymen who are 
producing milk for manufacturing. They are 
taking the drudgery out of dairying and, at 
the same time, saving labor, increasing in- 
come, improving sanitation, and providing 
more leisure hours. 

One of these, Carl Clausen, lives on a 20- 
acre farm near Turlock, Calif. With a 4-stall 
elevated parlor and 2 “cow-to-can” milking 
machines, he milks 25 Holsteins in 1 hour. 

Carl finds the cow-to-can machine very sat- 
isfactory for his high-producing cows. In 1959, 
his 25 cows averaged 536 pounds of butterfat 
and more than 13,000 pounds of milk. Just a 
few weeks after installing the elevated stalls, 
the herd reached a 2-pound-per-day butterfat 
average for the first time. 

Walk-through parlors have been found to 
save 42 man-hours and 23 miles walking dis- 
tance per cow per year as compared to ma- 
chine milking in conventional stanchion barns. 

The four stalls were designed and built by 
Clausen and his milk plant fieldman. The 
stalls are reinforced prefabricated concrete, 
and Clausen did his own welding of used pipe. 


The author is the Western District Field Supervisor 
for Carnation Company. 
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“EASIER THAN HOUSEWORK” 
aril Clausen, Turlock, Calif, 


is how Mrs. 
describes milking 


in 4-stall elevated parlor; milks 25 cows an hour 





The entire arrangement, which cost approxi- 
mately $300, was installed in an existing 
cement block stable, and the stalls, which 
were built outdoors, were set in place between 
the morning and evening milking. 

Such a project as Clausen completed, how- 
ever, requires a willingness to plan carefully 
and work, plus the many skills necessary to 
do a good job. 

The four-stall tandem elevated parlor re- 
quires two cow-to-can milking machine units. 
Two cows on one side are milked while the 
other two are washed, fed, and prepared for 
milking. When operated by one person, this 
arrangement provides most efficient use of 
time, and should be considered on farms 
milking 15 to 30 cows. For smaller herds, 
two stalls are sufficient. 

Clausen offers these management tips for 
anyone wishing to make more profit from his 
dairy operation: 

1. Keep and use accurate records; this in- 
cludes DHIA., 

2. Use artificial breeding; study the sires’ 
pedigrees to make best possible matings. 

3. Be on hand when your cows are calving. 
(By giving artificial respiration to a newborn 
calf, which otherwise might have died, he now 
has a beautiful 6-month-old heifer from a 
710-pound record dam.) 

4. Never let a cow in heat go to pasture 
with the milking herd. 

5. Pasture dry cows and heifers away from 
the milking herd. 

6. With proper milking machine operation 
and complete sanitation, most mastitis can be 
prevented, rather than trying to cure the in- 
fection once it has set in, 

7. Stanchion the cows at the feed bunks, 
and provide watering cups. Results in fewer 
injuries; timid cows get their share; less feed 
is wasted. Feed some hay the year round. 

8. Provide convenient drinking water for 
the cows on pasture. Cows seldom will travel 
far for water and then return to the pasture. 

9. Maintain a regular milking schedule. 
10. Learn how to do your own repair work. 
(This includes carpentering, welding, etc.) 
11. Both man and wife must like working 
with cows. 

Another dairy that has been changed rad- 
ically is that of Owen Sorensen, Mendon, 
Utah. As the picture of the old barn indicates, 
he had to make improvements or get out of 
business. After several careful planning ses- 





sions with his milk plant fieldmen and the 
Farm Home Administration, the decision was 
reached to have a “package deal.” By that, 
we mean doing a complete job of modernizing 
his dairy facilities at the least possible cost. 

Sorensen milked 12 to 15 cows by hand, 
but planned some day to milk 30 to 35. There- 
fore, he wanted a four-stall, walk-through 
parlor with attached milk house. Also wanted 
were two cow-to-can milking machine units, 
electric milk cooler, hot water heater, wash 
vats, and so forth. 

Loose housing goes hand in hand with par- 
lor milking. Wisconsin studies indicate less 
udder injury and less stiffness among cows 
kept in loafing sheds as compared to those 
kept in stanchion-type barns. 

Thus, a 30- by 60-foot loafing shed was 
built and feed bunks were placed in front of 
the old barn, which is used now for hay and 
bedding storage and calf pens. 

Sorensen went one big step further. He 
paved over 7,000 square feet of his corral, in- 
cluding a holding pen for the parlor. This 
paved area keeps his cows out of the mud, 
simplifies preparation of cows for milking. 

A feed bin holding two weeks’ supply of 
feed was built between the two exit doors of 
the parlor. This provides for outside filling 
and inside access, thus, making grain feeding 
convenient, yet at only a fraction of the cost 
of overhead feed storage. 

This entire package deal was contracted 
out and built for a total outlay of about 
$4,615. The costs are as follows: 


4-stall, walk-through parlor and milk house 

— cement block construction, 39 by ¥.......$1, 

2 units cow-tocan milking machines............ 

Scan electric milk cooler (used) . : 

30- by 6O)-foot poured concrete rest shed.. 1, 

7,040 square feet of paved corra........ 

Elevated stalls are 28 inches high. The 
operator does not have to stoop when putting 
on the milkers. The stalls are only 28 to 30 
inches wide to keep the cows in easy reach 
of the operator and to prevent moving about. 
The operator’s area is 40 inches wide, and 
has a toe space for convenience of operator. 

Lime is brushed over the floor after each 
milking. No water is used in cleaning this 
barn in the winter months. 

These convenient, pleasant milking parlors 
encourage other members of the family to do 
the milking. They also provide a more sani- 
tary method of producing high-quality milk. 

THE END 
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It’s safe to store 
high-moisture 
corn 


in narrow cribs 


Keep width down to 5 feet; locate 
crib in the open; and you can pick 
when moisture content is 32 per cent. 


by D. W. Bates 


EALING with high-moisture corn is a 

problem on some farms nearly every 

year. When the season is unusually 
late, this problem becomes general. 

There is a variety of ways to deal with 
high-moisture corn. Artificial drying and mak- 
ing silage — from whole plant, ear, or shellec! 
corn — are common methods. 

A highly successful but commonly over- 
looked method is to store ear corn in narrow 
cribs. This permits the cribbing of corn which 
normally would spoil in “standard” cribs and 
eliminates drying expense and inconvenience. 

By using narrow cribs for storage, harvest 
can be started when the corn has a kernel 
moisture content of about 32 per cent rather 
than waiting for it to dry to the 18 to 20 per 
cent necessary for safe storage in wide cribs. 
This permits harvesting when the weather is 
more pleasant and when harvesting losses are 
likely to be at a minimum. 

For successful storage of corn in narrow 
cribs, remember the following points: 

® Limit crib width to 4% or 5 feet. 

@ Locate cribs away from buildings and 
other obstructions to make best use of natur- 
al air movement. 

@ Place cribs with long axis at right angles 
to the prevailing winds. 

@ Provide concrete or other raised floor to 
prevent rodent and ground moisture damage. 

@ Remove husks, loose kernels, and other 
debris from the corn before storage. 

Air will effectively penetrate into a mass 
of cleanly husked corn about 2% feet as the 


The author is an extension agricultural engineer at 
the University of Minnesota. 


HINGED UNLOADING DOORS are held in place 
with a removable 2 by 4. Corn can flow out over 
the unloading deck 12 inches wide and into the 


drag or elevator. There is no lifting necessary. 


; 


DISTANCE TO TOP of poles is 19 feet at front, 
17 at back. Floor is 16 inches off ground. Nail- 
ing girts and rafters are 2 by 6 material. Cat- 
walk allows positioning elevator between poles. 


result of wind action. As the distance to the 
center of a crib of ear corn increases, likeli- 
hood of spoilage in center also increases. 

Pole corn cribs, having an inside width of 
approximately 5 feet, have been successfully 
used at the University of Minnesota Southern 
School and Experiment Station, Waseca, Minn., 
for the past two years. Corn having a kernel 
moisture content as high as 38 per cent when 
cribbed in the fall contained 15 per cent mois- 
ture and no spoilage when removed in spring. 

Poies used in these experimental cribs have 
a 6-inch top diameter and are set 5 feet in 
the ground. They are spaced 6 feet center to 
center throughout the 96-foot length. Pole 
lengths used are 24 feet at the back and 26 
feet at the front of the crib. Rafters consist 
of 2x6’s nailed on either side of each pole. 
Across these are fastened 2 by 4 nailing girts 
spaced 24 inches on center to support the 
corrugated metal roof. 

On the inside of the poles, 2 by 6 nailing 
girts spaced 2 feet, 6 inches on center are 
nailed and bolted to support 2- by 4-inch wire 
mesh having 9-gage top and bottom wires and 
1l-gage, twist-tied mesh wires which form the 
walls. In addition, the lower 2 feet is lined 
with hardware cloth to keep out rodents. 

Crib walls extend to the roof at the back. 
A 2-foot opening is left at the front between 
the top of the walls and the roof. This makes 
a convenient space the length of the crib for 
filling and eliminates need for roof hatches. 

A catwalk made of 2 x 8’s supported by 
braces nailed to the poles is built along the 
front of the crib 5 feet below the top of the 
walls. This provides a place for a man to 
stand as may be necessary in getting the ele- 
vator into proper position for filling. Steel 
pole steps screwed into the front pole at each 
end provide easy access to the catwalk. 

The floor consists of 12 inches of crushed 
rock with 4 inches of concrete placed on top, 
sloped toward the front. The fill is held in 
place by a lining of treated lumber 12 inches 
high nailed to the inside of the poles. The 
concrete extends only to the poles, not around 
them. An unloading deck made of 2 x 12’s, 
supported by wood braces nailed to the poles, 
extends out from the floor. The deck is suf- 
ficiently high so that an elevator or drag can 
be placed against it to conveniently receive 
the corn. 

Doors 2 feet, 8 inches high, hinged at the 
top, are continuous along the front between 
the poles. When opened, they allow the corn 
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POLES ARE TIED TOGETHER with %-inch 
rods located 4 feet, 8 inches and 11 feet, 8 inches 
above floor and threaded through 1-inch diameter 
pipe to protect them from weight of settling corn. 


to flow directly into an elevator or drag. The 
only hand work necessary in unloading is that 
required to scoop a small amount of corn from 
the back of the crib. 

As a general practice you can rely on safe- 
ly storing cleanly-husked corn with a mois- 
ture content of 30 to 32 per cent in narrow 
cribs properly located. There is no cheaper 
way to dry corn than to let the wind do it. 

The cost of constructing narrow pole cribs 
may range between 50 and 75 cents per bush- 
el of storage capacity, depending upon the 
cost of labor and materials used. 

If high moisture corn is a problem on your 
farm, you will find narrow cribs an econom- 
ical and efficient way of dealing with it. 

Plans for a pole corncrib of the general 
type of construction described can be obtained 
from the Hoard’s Dairyman plan service. This 
plan gives an inside width of 8 feet which 
can be modified to 5 feet wide. Construction 
details, except for the width, are the same 
for both cribs. THE END 





Plan available 


The plan listed below can be ordered from the 
agricultural engineering extension service in any 
of the following states: Arkansas, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Wisconsin, 
by requesting Midwest plan number 73271 and 
enclosing 25 cents. 

Hoard’s Dairyman readers may secure plans 
plus a complete bill of materials from the Hoard’s 
Dairyman Plan Service. 

This type of construction readily lends itself 
to the use of home-sawed lumber, which may 
be available on the farm. By following these 
practices the cost of the building may be as low 
as 50 cents per bushel of storage capacity when 
built with farm labor. 


Hoard’s Dairyman Plan Service, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
Please send me by return mail the fol- 
lowing plan and complete bill of materials: 
Plan No, 73271—Pole and snow 
fence corncrib—$§ .50 


Your Name ssieisace a: «3 
Please Print 


Address an foe Fi 
R.F.D. or Street 
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SLOW, CAREFUL DRIVING, plus the proper ad- 
justment of snouts near ground level, are essen- 
ial if field losses are to be kept to a minimum. 


; 





SNAPPING ROLL SPACING can be adjusted 
from the seat; thus spacing can be adjusted eas- 
ily to correspond to the changing crop conditions. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER is low-cost “insurance.” 
To be of any value, however, it must be mounted 
on picker so that it will be available instantly. 








Is your 
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corn picker ready... 


. .. to remove the ears from every stalk and deposit 

them, without any trash or shelling, in the wagon? Check 
gathering chain and snapping roll speed and snapping 

roll spacing. Then, for your own protection, follow safety rules. 


by Melvin £. Long 


ASIER, safer, and more profitable corn 

harvesting will be the reward for care- 

ful adjustment, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of your corn picker. 

If at all possible, start preparing the picker 
a few days ahead of the actual picking time. 
Careful, unhurried preparation will pay off 
later during field operation. 

If you have a tractor-mounted picker, start 
by getting the tractor ready first. Remove 
all wheel and frame weights and set the rear 
wheels to the required tread. 

If you must reverse the “dish” of the rear 
wheels to get the necessary setting, be sure to 
change the wheels from one side of the trac- 
tor to the other. Simply turning the wheel 
and reinstalling it on the same side will cause 
the tread bars to point in the wrong direc- 
tion. This condition can lead to excess tire 
damage, especially on the relatively high 
drawbar loads that can be encountered when 
pulling a fully-loaded wagon through a field 
that is soft. 

Next, service the engine. It will be much 
easier now than when the tractor is surround- 
ed by the picker. Winterize the cooling sys- 
tem. It can get to be cold weather before the 
picker is removed. Change the oil, service the 
air cleaner, check the hydraulic system for 
leaks and for oil level, and inflate the tires to 
the recommended pressure for the extra loads. 


If the engine performance does not seem to 
be “up to par,” better have an ignition and 
carburetor tune-up also. If the sediment bulb 
has a glass bowl, install a metal bowl to help 
reduce fire hazards. 


Grease all fittings .. . 


After the picker is mounted on the tractor, 
grease the picker carefully. Wipe off each 
fitting before applying the grease gun. Check 
the owner’s manual to make sure that you 
have found all the grease fittings. Some of 
them may be hard to find. 

Roller drive chains should be oiled — either 
with squirt can or paint brush dipped in oil. 

Open gears should be lubricated with pres- 
sure-gun grease. However, enclosed gear boxes 
require more attention. Even though the gear 
lube theoretically doesn’t “wear out,” it will 
pay to drain all the gear boxes, flush with 
solvent, and install new lubricant. This proc- 
ess gets rid of all the dirt and moisture that 
normally collects. 

Before draining, check for leakage around 


seals. Many boxes will show a slight leakage; 
if it is excessive, new seals may be needed. 

Ideally, all drive belts should have been re- 
moved at the end of last season and stored in 
a cool, dry place. If this was done, re-install 
all belts now and adjust to the proper tension. 

If the belts were left on the picker, especi- 
ally if under tension, inspect the belts care- 
fully. You may have to readjust to obtain the 
necessary driving tension. If any of the belts 
have deteriorated so much that they seem un- 
likely to last through the picking season, 
better replace them now. 

Check corn handling components. The parts 
of the picker that actually handle the corn 
should be inspected carefully. The gathering 
chains should be in good condition and set 
the proper distance from the ground. They 
should be “timed” so that the lugs on one 
chain will be midway between those on the 
opposite chain: If the spacing is off, loosen 
one idler so that the chain can be slipped 
around the drive sprocket. 


Allow one-inch play ... 


Adjust gathering chain tension so that the 
tip of the lug will move freely about one 
inch. If too loose, the chains may come off the 
sprockets and enter the snapping rolls. If too 
tight, the sprocket bearings will wear exces- 
sively and the chain joints will heat. The 
latter can lead to broken chains in the snap- 
ping rolls, also. 

Next, inspect the snapping rolls. If they 
are worn smooth, they won't be able to grasp 
the stalks. Smooth rolls can be roughened 
with an arc welder, but do not apply excess 
“roughening” as it will increase shelling. 

In addition, the rolls must be correctly 
“timed.” That is, they must be turned so that 
the ridges on one roll fall between the ridges 
on the mating roll, when the rolls turn. Other- 
wise, the ridges will interfere. 

Be sure that the point shields are in place 
over the lower end of the snapping rolls. 
These shields prevent build-up of trash. 


Inspect husking bed .. . 


If the spring tension was not released dur- 
ing storage, there may be flat spots on the 
rubber rolls. Sometimes they can be turned 
end-for-end to provide additional life. Alter- 
nately, rubber rolls may need replacement if 
the husking bed is to perform properly. 

Check the elevator chains for wear and for 
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tension. Correct tension normally allows a 
conveyor flight to be tilted about 45 degrees. 
Dual chain elevators should be adjusted for 
equal tension in the chains. Otherwise, the 
tighter chain will wear faster. If links are 
removed to restore tension, be sure they come 
from between the same pair of flights. Other- 
wise, flights will not be square with chains. 

Self-propelled or pull-type pickers require 
some additional attention. For example, the 
engine on the self-propelled rig should be 
checked over as discussed earlier for the 
tractor engine. 

On a pull-type picker, be sure that the tires 
are inflated before moving it. They may have 
lost most of the air pressure while in storage. 

The usual items on the PTO shaft should 
be inspected. These include shields, telescop- 
ing of the shaft, and wear of bearing mounts. 


Fit adjustments to conditions . . . 


Regardless of picker variety (mounted, self- 
propelled, or pull-type) adjustments of the 
working parts are based on the same princi- 
ples. These adjustments can be set to the 
nominal or “average” condition before going 
to the field. However, final adjustments will 
be determined by the conditions encountered 
when picking is started. 

The ideal corn picker might be described as 
one that removes the ears from every stalk, 
and deposits them without trash or shelling, 
in the wagon. 

There is no picker which will do this ideal 
job. However, you can come much closer to 
ideal performance if you understand the ad- 
justment principles involved. If you are not 
absolutely sure how to make the adjustments 
on your particular picker, be sure to check 
the owner’s manual. However, the following 
principles apply regardless of make. 

Removal of the ear from the stalk. Gather- 
ing-chain speed, snapping-roll speed, and snap- 
ping-roll spacing should be adjusted so the 
stalk is gently guided into the rolls, and the 
stalk left anchored to the ground. Limita- 
tions of picker adjustment or crop condition 
often prevent attaining this ideal operation. 
But the final compromise should be one that 
least affects the desired goal. 

When operating in well-standing corn, the 
rearward speed of the gathering chain should 
be just equal to or slightly less than the for- 
ward speed of the picker. Thus, the stalk 
will pass through the snapping rolls in a ver- 
tical position or leaning slightly forward to 
allow for the slant of the snapping rolls. 

Too fast speed of the gathering chains 
breaks the stalks and causes a trash build-up 
in the snapping rolls. Too slow chain speed 
causes difficulty in getting the stalks into 
the rolls, especially if the stalks are lodged. 
In this situation, chain speed should be in- 
creased somewhat above normal, either by 
suitable adjustments or by shifting to a low- 
er tractor gear. 

Snapping-roll speed should be adjusted so 
that the feed rate equals the forward speed 
of the picker. Too fast speed of the rolls in- 
creases stalk breakage and trash build-up in 
the rolls. 

Too slow speed of the rolls will pull the 
stalks from the ground, as well as cause stalk 
breakage and plugging. 


Watch snapping rolls .. . 

The snapping rolls should be spaced to al- 
low easy entrance of the base of the stalk. 
Normally, the ear should be removed near the 
center third of the rolls. At this point, the 
rolls should grip the stalk firmly, but not 
tight enough to break the stalk. If a snap- 
ping bar is used, it should be adjusted to pro- 
vide free passage of the stalk. 

Spacing of the snapping rolls should be ad- 
justed in relation to the moisture condition of 


the stalks. If they are moist and tough, the 
rolls can be spaced closer together. This ar- 
rangement reduces shelling of ear ends. 

Dry, brittle stalks require that the rolls be 
opened to reduce trash accumulation. How- 
ever, open rolls tend to shell the ends of the 
ears, SO a compromise setting must be used. 
In dry corn, correct forward speed is especial- 
ly important to help remove the ear without 
breaking the stalk. 

For extremely dry, trashy conditions, some 
pickers can be equipped with extra teeth or 
pegs in the snapping rolls. Here again, the 
advantage gained must be weighed against 
extra shelling of the ears. 

Conveying ears to husking bed. In normal 
or in damp operating conditions, as a rule, 
there are no problems. However, in dry con- 
ditions, the trash may tend to clog the ele- 
vator flights and reduce carrying capacity. 
This is especially serious in high-yielding 
corn. The ears tend to pile up on the snap- 
ping rolls, with undesired shelling taking 
place. Some manufacturers offer as optional 
equipment, rotating finger wheels to help 
urge the trash along. 


Remove trash ... 


In addition to removing the husks from the 
ears, the husking bed should remove most of 
the loose trash. Conveyors should be adjusted 
to spread the ears and keep them moving. 
Worn or damaged husking rolls should be re- 
placed. Some steel rollers provide for pegs for 
dry conditions. If equipped with rubber roll- 
ers, see that they are not worn smooth. 

The husking-roll tension can be adjusted on 
some machines. A trial-and-error procedure 
may be required to find the best setting. Best 
settings will vary with moisture conditions. 

Many pickers are equipped with a fan to 
provide an air blast to blow out loose trash 
that is not removed in the husking bed. In 
extremely trashy conditions, it may be desir- 
able to change sheave sizes to speed up the 
fan and provide more air. Also check the di- 
rection of the air blast. A slight change here 
may help increase its effectiveness. 


Follow safety rules ... 


The corn picker is probably one of the most 
dangerous machines on the farm. The follow- 
ing rules, if followed closely may well save 
you a hand, a foot, or even your life. 

@ Always shut off the picker to clean, ad- 
just, or lubricate it. Better yet, also shut off 
the tractor engine. If you want to rotate 
some part of the picker in order to reach a 
grease fitting, simply engage the PTO lever, 
and use the starter, with the ignition in the 
“off” position. 

@ Never use a cornstalk or a stick to clear 
the snapping rolls, when they’re running. The 
rolls take in the stalks at a rate of about 
seven feet per second. You can’t let loose of 
a stick (that’s probably not over three feet 
long) in half a scond. The snapping rolls were 
intentionally designed to remove ears from the 
stalk. Remember, they will remove hands 
just as readily. 

@ Keep all safety shields in place. They 
were provided by the manufacturer for your 
protection, and not as a hindrance in adjust- 
ment or lubrication. 

@ Carry a fire extinguisher and a first aid 
kit on picker. You may never need either one, 
but they’re cheap insurance. But, they’re no 
good unless you have them where they are 
easily accessible. 

@ Keep shucks away from the hot exhaust 
manifold and muffler. 

@ Wear only snug-fitting clothes, and do 
not have any loose pockets or sleeves. 

@ Do not try to pick in stormy or “bad” 
weather. The few extra loads of corn aren't 
worth a hand or a foot, THE END 


MOARO'S DATRYMAN 


SAFETY LIGHT mounted on picker helps warn 
overtaking motorists. This equipment is essen- 
tial if you plan to move picker along the highway. 
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REDUCE FIRE HAZARD by shielding both the 
muffler and exhaust pipe. The danger of dry corn 
leaves lodging around muffler is always present. 
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Pee o ate 
GATHERING CHAINS should be timed so lugs on 
one chain will be midway between those on oppo- 
site chain. Adjust them before you start picking. 














MOLDBOARD PLOW being used to build a terrace. Heavy equipment is necessary only under very dry conditions or when field is deeply gullied. 


Keep your soil home with terraces 


If your farm is hilly or even gently rolling, you may be losing tons of fertile 


topsoil every time it rains. Look closely; you may need terracing. 


ERRACING is the best way to control 
erosion on sloping fields .used for row 


crop production. There are other meth- 
ods that can be used to control soil and fer- 
tility losses, but on some kinds of land no 
other practice will control erosion and be 
economical and practical, too. 

Contour cultivation alone will not always 
give sufficient erosion control. Contour strip 
cropping may do the job but will not always 
fit into the farm plan. Use of permanent 
cover crops such as grasses and legumes will 
control the soil erosion, but these crops may 
not give a farmer as great a net return as 
a rotation including grain crops. 

On many farms the land is such that some 
intensive method of controlling soil losses is 
necessary, if the land is farmed to rotations 
including row crops such as corn and soy- 
beans. Obviously, even with a grassland farm- 
ing system, it is not practical on some farms 
to put all of this land where there is an ero- 
sion hazard to permanent vegetative cover or 
even to long rotations, including only an oc- 


The author is an extension agricultural engineer at 
Purdue University. 
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casional year of a row crop in the rotation. 

Most farmers that have adopted terraces 
like them or, at least, have learned to like 
them and can see their benefits easily. Typi- 
cal of this group is Woodrow Boyer of Knox 
County, Indiana, with seven miles of terraces 
on his 394-acre farm. 

Some of the obvious benefits are: 

@ Control of soil and fertility losses. 

@® Conservation of moisture. 

@ Yield increases. 

Another benefit not so readily recognized 
is the control of soil moisture by speeding up 
water removal (this is important on gently- 
sloping wet soils). Terraces also permit great- 
er flexibility in choice of crop rotations and 
on sloping lands permit larger areas to be 
used for the same crop. 

Terraces permit growing a greater propor- 
tion of grain or row crops in the rotation 
without excessive soil and fertility losses. 
Then, too, a terrace makes an excellent per- 
manent guide line for contouring. 

Farmers do have several valid objections 
to the use of terraces. Probably the major 





WATER-HOLDING CAPACITY jis illustrated here. The type of terrace you should use will de- 
pend on the rainfall, type of soil, topography, and your individual farm plan and over-all needs. 
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by Donald R. Sisson 


objection is point rows caused by irregular 
distances between terraces which necessitate 
considerable turning of cultivating and har- 
vesting equipment in the field. The larger 
and more mechanized equipment now in use 
on most farms is not well adapted to use 
with terraces and this is another major ob- 
jection. Other objections to terraces are ini- 
tial costs of establishing and the maintenance 
of the terraces and waterway outlets. 

The objections have been serious enough 
that terracing as a soil conservation practice 
is not being used as extensively as it should 
be. In a survey made while at the University 
of Missouri, L. D. Meyer found that farmers 
in 15 Midwest and Southeastern states have 
terraced only 74 million acres of 50 million 
acres of land that are in need of terraces to 
control soil erosion properly. 


Build parallel terraces .. . 


How can some of the objections to terraces 
be overcome? The facts that terracing costs 
money and that terraces have to have main- 
tenance really are not valid objections when 
we consider that terraces are a good invest- 
ment. Many state agricultural experiment 
stations have found that terraces pay off in 
greater crop yields and greater net returns. 

A method of terrace layout that will in a 
large way eliminate point rows and all the 
problems connected with point rows is the 
parallel terrace system. 

In their studies at the University of Mis- 
souri, Meyer and Professor R. P. Beasley 
found that sharp curves are eliminated and 
point row areas can be greatly reduced by 
using a parallel terrace system. Variable 
grades and more cutting and filling are nec- 
essary with this layout, but the payoff is in 
greater convenience of farming operations. 

The type of terraces you should use will 
depend on rainfall, your soil type, topography, 
and your individual farm plan and needs. In 
most areas where soil erosion on sloping crop 
land is the primary problem, the so-called 
“standard” terrace will do the job. 

The standard terrace is constructed by 
moving soil from upslope or downslope or 
both to form a channel of sufficient cross 
sectional area to intercept (Turn to page 906) 
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... What it is 


... how much it can cost ” 


... what dairy farmers 
can do about it! 


Bovery dairy farmer is familiar with the 
visible spoilage that can occur in feed 
ensiled in a conventional upright silo. 
However, many dairy farmers do not 
know that for every pound of visible 
spoilage, two or three additional pounds 
of feed may disappear into the air from 
invisible spoilage. 

This invisible loss occurs when ensiled 
feed is exposed to air. As the feed oxidizes, 
large amounts of dry matter and nutrients 
simply burn up and disappear before they 
tan be fed. Over a period of time such 
losses can easily cost a dairy farmer thou- 
sands of dollars through wasted and weak- 
ened feed, reduced milk production and 
higher feed costs. 


20 tons of cofn silage 
disappear from a silo 


Results PP an conducted by leading 
agricult iment stations indicate 
that thig loss is a costly reality. 
However, of j ‘possible greater interest here 
e two on-the-farm tests 
iN illustrate how much such 

st a dairy farmer. 
"test was conducted on the 
rs farm, Lowell, Indiana. Fill- 
silage from the same field 


io and a HARVESTORE. Of 70.4 
hed into the silo, only 50.4 tons 
ed out and fed. Yet practically 
Spoilage was noted. This meant 
toms or 28 per cent of the ensiled 


ie oan neared before it could be fed— 


invisible losses in the HAR- 

ESTORE were negligible. 
a: Ps the silo’s poor showing 
#@ you: suppose you filled 
a 0 Data x conventional silo with corn 
-, bby j ll capacity of approximately 


t the same loss rate of 28%, 
your loss would be 100.8 tons. Figuring 


‘A corp silage ration of 36 pounds per cow 


per day, the lost tonnage would have fed 
18 cows their corn silage ration for their 
entire 10-month lactation period! 


Protein content of Haylage 
in a silo drops to 10% 


Edward Hanewall, Beloit, Wisconsin, 
bought his first HARVESTORE in 1959 
and had hoped to wait a while before buy- 
ing his second one. Consequently, in 1960 
he reconditioned his conventional upright 
silo to make it as airtight as possible with a 
special wall treatment, and by running 
roofing paper up the inside of the doors. 
In June of 1960, he filled both the 
HARVESTORE and the reconditioned 
conventional silo with the same cutting 
of good quality Haylage. Six months later, 
in January of 1961, Mr. Hanewall sent 
samples to a laboratory for testing. They 
found the Haylage in the conventional silo 
tested 11% protein, while the Haylage 
from the HARVESTORE tested 21%. 
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Because Ed Hanewall knew he had put 
about 100 tons into the conventional silo, 
he figured he had lost about half the pro- 
tein he originally stored. As Mr. Hane- 
wall put it, ‘We knew then that although 
we weren’t getting visible loss in the con- 
ventional silo, we sure were losing a lot of 
protein, plus a lot of other nutrients. We 
can’t stand losses like that, so we bought 
another HARVESTORE.” 


HARVESTORE, the only effective 
protection against invisible loss 


The two tests described are the most 
recent developments in a continuing on- 
the-farm testing program. The results of 
this program have proven over and over 
again what hundreds of HARVESTORE 
dairy farmers have proven to themselves: 
that HARVESTORE true sealed storage is 
the only effective protection against costly 
invisible loss. 

Plug up the cracks in a conventional 
silo..cover it with plastic..but feed-dissi- 
pating and feed-spoiling amounts of air 
may still reach the feed, particularly dur- 
ing feeding and cause invisible loss. 


Produce more milk on the same 
acres with a HARVESTORE 


This practical elimination of invisible loss 
is only one of the many HARVESTORE 
advantages. With a HARVESTORE feed 
processing system, you can produce more 
milk on the same acres with less labor 
and lower feed costs. These advantages 
are the direct result of two exclusive 
HARVESTORE features: “oxygen-free” 
storage and mechanical bottom unloading. 

“Oxygen-free” storage lets you employ 
modern crop growing and harvesting 
methods to make most profitable use of 
your crops. It lets you harvest any forage 
or grain at peak nutritional value and keep 
it that way until fed. And under “‘oxygen- 
free”’ storage conditions, fermentation is 
controlled to eliminate spoilage and pro- 
duce appetizing feeds. 

Mechanical bottom unloading brings 
mechanization to feed handling opera- 
tions, letting you make the most efficient 
use of your time. You can fill-in or feed- 
out any feed at any time. And you can 
feed all your cows in just a few minutes 
a day. 


Don't be misled—Get the facts 
on ‘‘oxygen-free"’ storage 


The combination of “oxygen-free” stor- 
age and mechanical bottom unloading 
provides true “live” storage. Don’t be 
misled. Only HARVESTORE can give 
you “oxygen-free’”’ storage of forage and 
grain crops. Return the coupon below for 
more information about the many profit- 
able advantages of the HARVESTORE 
system of storing, processing and feeding 
forage and grain to your dairy cattle. 











START YOUR HARVESTORE PROGRAM NOW! 


Don't let financing hold up your starting a HARVESTORE PROGRAM for 
increased profits. If local financing is not available, your dealer will be happy 
to present the outstanding A. O. Smith HARVESTORE Purchase Plan. 


A. O. SMITH 


KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
A. ©. Smith international, S.A., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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WHY PUBLIC RELATIONS? 


A SIMPLE but colorful little pamphlet just 
came to our desk from U.S.D.A.’s age 
nomic Research Service. Entitled, “Food is 


Bargain,” it can be read in a short two ne 
utes. Here are some of its statements: 

“Our food bill rose 15 per cent in the past 
10 years or so, and all of the increase was 
in the cost of marketing. 

“At the same time, housing rose 32 per cent. 

“Transportation climbed 46 per cent. 

“Medical care grew by 57 per cent. 

“Take-home pay jumped 59 per cent. 

“So the real cost of food is what we get 
for our labor. A decade ago an hour’s work 
bought 2.3 pounds of chuck roast, 1.8 dozen 
eggs, 6.5 quarts of milk, 9.6 loaves of bread 
or 24 pounds of potatoes. 


“Today, just a little more than 10 years 
later, our hour of work is worth 3.3 pounds 
of chuck roast, 3.6 dozen eggs, 8.1 quarts of 
milk, 10.1 loaves of bread, or 29 pounds of 
potatoes. 


“That's why we say .. . food is a bargain!” 

The foregoing is but a brief sample of an 
intensified effort on the part of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to bring a far better 
general understanding of the agricultural sit- 
uation. It is a constructive campaign to com- 
bat public ignorance. 

Wisely, the department is not talking about 
agriculture, farming, or surplus. In an edu- 
cational program it is talking about what is 
close to the consumer . . . the food he eats. 

Trusting in the inherent fair-mindedness of 
the consumer, the department apparently 
hopes that, once accurately informed, the av- 
erage citizen will be more cooperatively con- 
structive than critical, thereby making it pos- 
sible to reach a rational solution to the most 
vexatious and frustrating problem in our do- 
mestic economy. 

We commend the department in its acceler- 
ated activities in this area. Processors and 
farm and cooperative organizations can per- 
form a valued public service by using, in fu- 
ture advertising and public relations activi- 
ties, the basic material developed by it. 


RECORD VS. PRESS RELEASE 


A FRIEND of ours recently returned from 

Washington and reported his impression 
of witnesses before the House Agriculture 
Committee. He said, “Some of the most ve- 
hement and obviously self-appointed saviors 
of agriculture are city dudes in overalls.” 
Their interests are anywhere but in the in- 
come prospects of farmers. 

Several years ago someone placed our name 
on the mailing list to receive copies of the 
proceedings of the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Agriculture. In these proceedings, 
the verbatim testimony of all witnesses is re- 
corded. Further, the cross examination of 
witnesses by representatives and senators is 
recorded and very revealing. What actually 
takes place in cross examination is rarely 
reported in the press. 

We see grandiose reports, through press 
release and association publications, indicat- 
ing that some employee or spokesman has 
made a tremendous impression on Congress 
through his testimony. When you actually 


read the transcript of the testimony and the 
cross examination which follows, you may 
find his testimony was completely destroyed 


by sharp, penetrating questioning on the part 
of your congressman. 

But don’t be too concerned about nonfarm 
influence on the congressional agriculture 
committees. The congressman soon finds ‘“‘who 
pays him” and the testimony is very frankly 
evaluated in the light of its obvious bias. 
The public is more fooled than is Congress. 


AUSTRALIA BANS ADS 
RELATING TO HEART DISEASE 


REPORT has just been received that the 

Australian Newspaper Council has ruled 
that all advertising claims relating to heart 
disease are prohibited. This is the result of 
complaints filed by the Australian Produce 
Board against claims made by a margarine 
manufacturer. The board has ruled that all 
advertising making claims regarding health 
benefits are subject to rules governing pro- 
prietary medicine advertising. Under these 
rules, claims regarding heart complaints are 
prohibited. 

Considering the state of ignorance which 
prevails in the United States on the subject 
of diet and its influence on heart disease, the 
Australians may have established a sound 
precedent. 


VALUES TO LIVE BY 


ANY wise men have said in many differ- 
ent ways that there are at least four 
things by which men must live in the world. 
They were speaking, of course, of spiritual 
values, not of material necessities. Food, shel- 
ter, clothing, and the like man must also have. 
But if he has nothing more than these, life 
will be barren indeed. The other things that 
he must have are love, work, play, and wor- 
ship. There can be no lasting happiness with- 
out love; there can be no satisfaction of 
achievement without work; there can be no 
release from tension without play; and there 
can be no experience of the joy and peace 

and power of life without worship. 
— Christian Observer 


COMEDY OF EXCUSES 


AS TRANSPARENT as a plate glass window 
were the arguments advanced by the op- 
ponents of the national Milk Sanitation Act 
during recent hearings in Washington. Con- 
gressmen from eastern and southern markets 
obviously believe that local health regulations 
are effective in protecting local milk markets 
agairst imported milk. Representing their home 
districts, as they do, they vigorously opposed 
any national standard which could, on occasion, 
result in outside milk and price pressures. 
Readers of this page know we have sup- 
ported the national Milk Sanitation Act for 





We are only 7 per cent of the world’s 
population, but the future of capitalism 
rests with us. If we become soft, if we 
falter, or if we fail, it is doubtful wheth- 
er any nation in the world is sufficiently 
strong to meet the threat that confronts 
us now. —Herbert V. Prochnow 














BA 76 years ago... 


Filthy dairymen are a disgrace to the 
dairy interests and an injury to the 
business. As a contemporary remarks, 
“It is strange that people still think 
they can strain filth out of milk. It 
can't be done. Filthy milk will be filthy 
to the end of the chapter, and all the 
straining in the world will not make it 
pure. 

There is nothing truer. The strainer 
takes out what is mechanically held and 
is too coarse to go through the strain- 
er. The finer particles and all that is 
dissolved remain in the milk to give it 
and the products manufactured from it 
odor and flavor. These no amount of 
straining nor care, nor skill in manipu- 
lating will take out. 


WAthfaad 











years. We do not support it, however, on the 
basis of arguments commonly advanced in 
the Midwest. We have stated before, and do 
state now, that little in the way of economic 
advantage will accrue to midwestern milk 
producers. 

We support the bill simply because it is 
economically sound to wipe out duplication of 
inspection, wasteful expenditure of public and 
dairy funds. Further, we believe that the ec- 
onomic health of this nation is grounded in 
free trade of a commodity devoid of any arti- 
ficial restrictions, however minor these re- 
strictions may be. 

The red herring of “lower quality milk” 
which has been dragged out by the opponents 
of the national Milk Sanitation Act is a ridic- 
ulous argument. No one in this country has 
visited on more farms in all areas than has 
the staff of Hoard’s Dairyman. Milk qualify- 
ing for Grade A markets in all sections of 
the United States is produced under generally 
excellent conditions. We have seen exceptions 
in all areas, of course. Certainly, however, we 
have seen no justification for any region to 
don the mantle of sanitation holiness. All 
such talk does is to create doubts in the minds 
of the consuming public about the quality of 
all milk and dairy products. This is harmful 
to all dairymen. 

Incidentally, the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice at the request of the chairman of a con- 
gressional committee made a study of milk 
sanitation regulations in four eastern states 
and compared them with the standard code. 
It was found in many instances the sanitary 
standards of the states were less specific and 
less stringent than the code. But this is of 
no particular significance at the moment. Milk 
produced in those areas is high-quality, too. 

We hope no one is holding his breath await- 
ing the passage of the national Milk Sanita- 
tion Act. Considering the character of the op- 
position and the influential congressmen in 
the U. S. House of Representatives who are 
opposing this act, it probably will be some 
time before such legislation ever is enacted 
into law. This, incidentally, is in spite of en- 
dorsement of this type of legislation by both 
President Kennedy and his opponent last fall, 
former Vice-president Nixon. 
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Questions from Our Readers 





Two-way radio 
practical? 


We operate two farms located 
three miles apart. Is there any 
sort of a two-way radio arrange- 
ment that would be practical? 

Minnesota E.43.M. 


The government recently author- 
ized a new class C citizens radio 
band, which permits short-range 
communication with relatively in- 
expensive equipment. 

Several equipment manufacturers 
now have these sets on the market. 
They are available for operation by 
a 6- or 12-volt battery or by or- 
dinary 110-volt household power. 

—MELVIN E. LONG 


Insulate ceiling? 


I have built a new dairy barn 
and am planning to put up a 
masonite ceiling over the cows (to 
prevent cobwebs). 

There is a tight floor on top 
over the 3 by 8 joists and two 
fans in the barn which is 106 by 
34 feet. Is it advisable to put up 
insulation between the floor and 
the masonite ceiling? If so, what 
kind and what thickness would 
you advise? 

At the present time water drips 
where there is no straw on the 
floor above the cows. I cannot 
plan to leave straw over the en- 
tire floor above all winter. 

Michigan 


If you can keep a covering of 
approximately two feet of straw 
over the entire mow floor during 
cold weather, insulation between 
the masonite ceiling and the mow 
floor would not be necessary. If 
you cannot leave straw over the 
entire floor as is apparently the 
case, then at least three and pre- 
ferably four inches of commercial 
insulation should be provided above 
the masonite. 

In either case it is extremely 
important that there be a tight 
header between each pair of ceil- 
ing joists so that cold outside air 


F.R. 


cannot circulate between the un- 
derside of the insulation and the 
masonite ceiling. If a blanket or 
bat type of insulation is used, it 
would rest against the masonite 
and difficulty would not be as 
likely to arise. 

In the case where straw is used 
over the mow for insulation, it 
will only be effective if cold air 
is prevented from circulating be- 
tween the stable ceiling and the 
mow floor. 

A vapor barrier paper or plastic 
should be attached to the joists 
before the masonite is applied. 

—D. W. BATEes 
University of Minnesota 


Sewer odor 


Our plumbing is about 2', years 
old. The septic tank is the regular 
sewer type, 4 big tiles, 2 on top of 
each other. The vent is about 1 
foot above the ground. The outlet 
drain is 6-inch tile, 50 feet long. 
All are located on the north side 
of the house. 

The bathroom stool is about 20 
feet south of septic tank. It is not 
plugged and the system works fine. 
Air bubbles never appear in the 
stool, but the odor is beyond de- 
scription, especially when the wind 
is west or north. Otherwise, there 
is no odor. The living room smells 
the worst but seldom does the 
bathroom smell. It seems as 
though the odor comes from under 
the house. 


Iowa SF. 


The odor problem from your sep- 
tic tank undoubtedly is due to the 
location of the vent just above the 
ground surface. The direct vent- 
ing of a septic tank is not recom- 
mended unless the septic tank is 
located far enough away from the 
house to the east or north so that 
the general southwest prevailing 
winds will carry the odors away 
from the house. 

With the septic tank located be- 
side the house and directly vented 
to the atmosphere, wind from any 
direction will tend to carry the 
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“... and this is our 70-cent spread!” 


odors into the house on the lee- 
ward side. 

To correct this problem, a stack 
should be extended through the 
roof above the main house sewer. 
After the septic tank vent has 
been closed, the objectionable gases 
from the septic tank will escape 
through the sewer line and up the 
stack where the winds generally 
will carry the odors away and thus 
avoid an odor nuisance. However, 
on days with high humidity, and no 
wind, the odor may be a slight 
problem, but this cannot be avoided. 

—Tep L. WILLRICH 
Iowa State University 


Floor joist spacing 


Would like some information on 
the strength of hard maple 4- by 
6-inch joists for a barn. We have 
to use the 6-inch height because of 
the outside door. 

Both the joist and sill lay on 
the wall, 8-inch sill, 6 joists, plus 
2-inch floor. 

The barn will be filled with baled 
hay to the roof, plus a heavy litter 
carrier through the middle with 
the most height. 

Would a hard maple 4- by 6-inch 
joist spaced 16 inches on center be 
strong enough or would they have 
to be 12 inches on center? 


center be strong enough with an 
average of 18 feet of hay? 

Are steel posts 7 feet high and 
4 inches outside diameter with '%- 
inch-thick sidewalls strong enough? 
How would these compare with the 
6- by 6-inch or 8- by 8-inch maple 


To support the load you specify, 
4- by 6-inch hard maple joists 
would need to be spaced 12 inches 
center to center across the center 
span of your barn. This assumes 
that the joists are full dimension 
and are placed on edge. Joists 3- 
by 6-inch of the same material can 
be used for the side spans but 
they should be placed 12 inches 
center to center. 

A 6- by 6-inch hard maple post 
7 feet long will support a load 
of 47,000 pounds. A 4-inch-diam- 
eter standard strength pipe weigh- 
ing 10.8 pounds per foot will sup- 
port 48,000 pounds. Such a pipe 
would have a wall thickness of ap- 
proximately % inch, however, rath- 
er than the % inch you mentioned. 

If you space the posts 12 feet 
center to center, applied load will 
be about 35,000 pounds per post. 

—D. W. Bates 
University of Minnesota 


Which link controls 
tractor hitch? 


I have noticed in advertisements 
for some of the new tractors that 
the three-point hitch is controlled 
by the lower links. I thought all 
three-point hitches were controlled 
by the top link. 

Indiana R.T.B. 


Early three-point hitches de- 
signed for use with two- or three- 
bottom plows, were (and still are) 
controlled by compression force de- 
veloped in the top link. 

As the size of mounted plows 
increased to four or five bottoms, 
the compression force in the top 
link actually decreases. 

Thus, to obtain accurate gaug- 
ing of large plows, the hitches are 
designed to respond to changes 
of force in the lower links. This 
force increases as the plow size de- 
creases, —MELVIN E. LONG 








McCULLOCH 
CHAIN SAWS 


helps you farm better 
in many ways 


You'd be amazed at how many jobs one 
McCulloch engine will do. Start with a 
chain saw and add four different attach- 
ments as you need them. One engine 
powers them all. And only McCulloch 
offers this full line of chain saws and 
attachments to help you farm better for 
less. Send for free illustrated color bro- 
chures that tell more. Write McCulloch 
Corporation, 6101 West Century Bivd., 
Los Angeles 45, California. 


nine models prices start at $14995 





Purina Nursing Chow is “milk plus 


You can count on Purina Nursing Chow to help 

= you start baby calves fast...right! That’s 
= because Nursing Chow is like mother’s milk plus 
extra vitamins, minerals, and antibiotics needed 


CHOW to help protect calf health. It’s easy to mix and 
; feed; calves love it. You feed one 25-lb. bag from 


four days to one month of age. 
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| PURINA 


Here’s why Purina Nursing 
Chow is “milk plus’: 


VITAMINS 


MINERALS 


; ANTIBIOTICS 
| 


PROTEIN 


CARBOHYDRATES 


FEED PURINA NURSING CHOW...PROVE TO YOURS 





Developed by Purina Research to help you 
start calves fast...right! 


More than 2,200 calves raised at the Purina 
Research Farm helped build Nursing Chow. 
Holstein calves started at the Farm on Purina’s 
Dairy Program average 320 lbs. at four months 

. sixty pounds heavier than average Holstein 
calves the same age. Started the Purina Way, 
they grow fast, freshen at 24 months, are profit- 
able producers throughout a long milking life. 


Vitamin A—helps prevent blindness, keeps body organs 
functioning properly. 

Vitamin D—promotes bone growth and development. 

B Vitamins —prevent anemia, nervous disorders, maintain 
body tissues. 


lodized Salt—aids digestion, prevents goiter. 
Phosphorus"! to formation of bone and teeth. 


Trace Minerals —promote proper enzyme functioning and 
bacterial action in the rumen. 


Antibiotic Feed Supplement—needed for fast growth. 


Hydrogenated Oil—for high energy, fat. 


Dried Skimmed Milk—provides milk protein and lactose. 


LIFETIME 
TAG OFFER 
Just clip the coupon 
from any bag of 
Purina Nursing 
Chow and mail with 
50¢ to get a lifetime 
nylon tag with rust- 
proof chain. 


Soybean Flour —supply the calf with essential 
Dextrose starch and sugar needed 
Dried Whole Whey for fast, healthy growth. 
Wheat Second Clear Flour 


Order Nursing Chow by phone or pick up a bag for 
each of your calves at your local Purina Dealer's. 
He's at the familiar Red-and-White Checkerboard Store. 


SELF IT HELPS YOU START CALVES FAST...RIGHT 
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to Daffin Corp 


WRITE FOR DETAILS TODAY 


Daffin Mtg. Division of Daffin Corp., 4005 N. Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. 

















A DAFFIN FEEDMOBILE SERVICE 


coup 8e YOUR BUSINESS! 


You can profit and progress 
through mobile farm feed milling. 
Feeders everywhere are switching to 
a local Daffin Mobile Milling Service 
Service for all their formula feed 
needs. Why shouldn’t YOU be the 
one to bring them this profitable 
service? 

JOIN THE TREND TO DAFFIN 
the modern feed service that bene- 


fits everybody. 














lf Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 


Hoard’s Dairyman 


— Ask Him Why! 
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everywhere 


=o. My 5, More 
SILO UNLOADER 
does everything they said 


it would..and more! 99 





Single cable makes lifting Unioader easy. Aliows ~ 


you to raise Unioader off silage after each feed- 
ing. Prevents freezing to silage. No prying loose 
in zero weather. No starting under load. Puts 
Unioader out of the way at filling time 


Freeze-proof power transmission— 
siways ready to go-—even in 30 de 
gree-bDelow-zero weather 


Power cost—less than 5 
tains proper machine cents per day—saves 
balance for level, uni- hours of back-Dreaking 


form cut work 
Circles silo fast—every 
1¥e minutes—to heep 


silage always fresh 


Balance weight main 










Shielded auger assures maximum flow of silage 
to the open bottom blower. No blocking or clog 
ging No freezing in below-zero weather 
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a 
BIRECT FEEO—Only the Brillion rs 
silage straight into blower . . . a0 loss 


of capacity and power, a big advantage 


Cleans the wall of hard, frozen silage 
no hard labor, no waste 


You'll find that Brillion Unioaders have more of 
the features on your want-list than any other un- 
loader. (Surveys of silo unloader owners show that 
of the ten most-wanted features in an unloader, 
only Brillion has all ten.) 
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Self adjusting spout— 
rigid and trouble free. 
Automatically adjusts to 
silo door openings as 
height of silage changes. 





Telescoping torque arm 
—adjusts spout auto- 
matically. silage 
to the depth of two silo 
doors without your climb- 
ing into the silo. 
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BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC. 
Brillion, Wisconsin Dept. SU-4-9 














HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


For better milk prices... 


(Continued from page 881) 


operatives in the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act of 1929. 

The Capper-Volstead Act, how- 
ever, does not approach the right 
given labor unions under such leg- 
islation as the Wagner Labor Act. 

Morally and economically, we are 
entitled to the same rights but 
there is a vast difference between 
organized labor and organized agri- 
culture. Section 6 of the Clayton 
Act defines farmers as independ- 
ent businessmen and as such, they 





“Mergers and consolidations in 
the dairy industry are placing a 
terrific concentration of power in 
the hands of fewer and fewer 
buyers of milk.” 


and their cooperatives are regulated 
by and subject to anti-trust laws 
on all matters except those where 
they are specifically exempted. 

In contrast, labor unions are 
exempt from anti-trust laws so long 
as they stay in their own field and 
do not enter into conspiracies with 
other groups, including farmers. It 
is this provision and several court 
decisions upholding it, which forms 
the basis for current legal opinion 
that it is illegal for a labor union 
to bargain for farmers. 


Rights not challenged .. . 


Legislation on cooperative bar- 
gaining rights, though passed many 
years ago, has never been seriously 
challenged and there are very few 
court cases that shed much light 
on the situation. The Department 
of Justice, with a long record of 
hostility to cooperatives, has on 
occasion challenged cooperative ac- 
tivity but thus far has not won its 
point on a single major case relat- 
ing directly to bargaining. 

On six occasions since the Capper- 
Volstead Act was passed, Congress 
has deemed it necessary to restrain 
the Department of Justice from 
prosecuting farmer cooperatives for 
bargaining activities. Thus, present 
and recent actions against coopera- 
tives by the Justice Department 
and Federal Trade Commission have 
not dealt with bargaining activi- 
ties, but with alleged price dis- 
crimination and other violations of 
antitrust statutes. 

I believe the history of coopera- 
tive bargaining activity and the 
lack of any real test of our bar- 
gaining power indicates much more 
strongly than anything else that 
cooperatives have not fully utilized 
economic power legally available. 

The Department of Justice and 
some milk dealers, however, have 
seized upon the uncertainties of our 
legal rights as a means to cast 
fear into farmers and their organ- 
izations. This fear and uncertainty 
has caused cooperatives to proceed 
with extreme caution, further ham- 
pering efforts to achieve truly ef- 
fective bargaining power. 

We are talking here about bar- 
gaining in the modern sense. Too 
often in the past it has been thought 
that the only way milk prices or 
marketing conditions could be im- 
proved was th a spectacular 
“milk strike.” This kind of action 


in itself never has been and prob- 
ably never will be successful. 

To be sure, bargaining strength 
means more than just tough talk. 
To a certain extent, of course, talk 
and persuasion are involved, but to 
have persuasive power there must 
be the ability and willingness to 
exert applied economic pressure on 
the buyer. There must be some 
“muscle” in the form of control 
of the supply or product, and strong 
enthusiastic membership support. 
When these exist the cooperative 
can divert milk to an alternative 
market, process it into products at 
its own facilities, or contract to 
have it processed. 

This method of bringing pressure 
to bear has proven quite successful 
where used, and where demands 
have not been unreasonable. 


Want more specific wording . . . 


The National Milk Producers 
Federation has on several occasions 
tried to obtain clarification of co-op 
bargaining rights by proposing more 
specific wording in the laws dealing 
with the matter. Their efforts, 
thwarted by the Department of 
Justice, the Yederal Trade Com- 
mission, and the House Judiciary 
Committee, at the prodding of 
powerful dairy concerns, have to 
date been unsuccessful, and the un- 
certainty continues. 

The hostile attitude of these 
agencies is difficult to understand. 
It persists despite the fact that 





both Democratic and Republican 
parties and all recent Secretaries 
of Agriculture have emphasized the 
economic and social importance of 
strong bargaining cooperatives. 

In his agricultural message to 
Congress March 16, President Ken- 
nedy said: 

“One of the methods by which 
farmers can increase their bar- 
gaining power and thus remedy 
to some extent their weakness 
in the marketplace is through 
effective operation of their own 
cooperatives. To this end, I rec- 
ommend legislation to reaffirm 


cooperatives — this | ation 
should specifically permit farm- 
ers’ cooperatives to " 
acquire and build rocessing 
plants and related facilities and 


to merge with other coopera- 

tives so long as such activities 

do not tend to create a monop- 
oly or substantially lessen com- 
petition.” 

The Agricultural Act of 1961, the 
omnibus farm bill before the recent 
Congress, again reaffirmed the laws 
I have discussed earlier but granted 
no new rights for farmer coopera- 
tives. Secretary report- 
edly wanted to go further in beef- 
ing up the bargaining rights of 
farmers but the 
Justice opposed. 

We in the National Milk Pro- 
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ducers Federation made every pos- 
sible effort to have.included in the 
final version of the bill, language 
which would clarify and strengthen 
the bargaining rights of cooperatives 
and their right to acquire and own 
processing facilities. We are hopeful 
that Congress eventually can be 
persuaded to support this provision. 

The hedging, stalling, and con- 
tradictory positions on the part of 
government officials and Congress- 
men may cause us to wonder why 
so many rights and protections 
have been given to others and not 
to farmers. Both political parties 
and the President have said they 
believe it necessary to have strong 
bargaining power for cooperatives. 

The difficulty in getting a simple 
clarification of existing rights, and 
the continuing policy of undercut- 
ting our bargaining position by al- 
lowing sizable importations of un- 
needed foreign dairy products, 
makes us wonder if such statements 
carry any real conviction. There is 
evidence that we may in fact have 
to fight to retain the rights we 
now have. 

The reason for this state of 
affairs apparently lies in a deep- 
seated conviction that too-strong an 
agriculture will force food prices 
up. The nation has already exper- 
ienced what many consider to be 
excessive power in the hands of 
labor unions, and ihe feeling in 
government and Congress appears 
to be that they dare not make the 
same mistake by giving farmers 
power that might be abused. 


Much we can do... 


What then is the best course of 
action for farmers to take? 

There is no single answer. We 
should certainly continue to ham- 
mer away at Congress to get our 
bargaining rights and our rights to 
own plants and facilities clearly de- 
fined and spelled out. But we must 
not wait for someone else to hand 
us unlimited bargaining rights on 
a silver platter. There’s a lot we 
can do to strengthen our own 
position under existing laws. 

Legally constituted bargaining and 
marketing federations which cross 
state lines have tremendous poten- 
tial, and would help meet the 
threat of buyers playing one mar- 
ket against another. These feder- 
ations will succeed if we have the 
determination to work together for 
common good of all dairy farmers. 

We should waste no time in gain- 
ing adequate control over farm 
products through transportation or 
other means, and in acquiring the 
facilities necessary to process our 
own products should it be neces- 
sary. And while we would hope it 
would not be necessary, we should 
not hesitate to use the potent 
weapons at our disposal if circum- 
stances so dictate. 

I do not, however, advocate a 
hasty transformation of cooperatives 
into economic ogres, intent on 
crushing all who stand in the path 
of their march toward better prices. 
Any successful bargaining action 
requires not only the achievement 
of reasonable and sound economic 
goals, but public understanding and 
acceptance as well. 

Historically, the American farmer 
has produced abundant food at 
cheap prices. When we increase the 
prices paid for our products through 
effective bargaining, we can natur- 
ally expect substantial resistance 
from the consuming public. If 
public reaction is adverse, it will 
undoubtedly be reflected in atti- 
tude of Congress and government 
agencies, and will work against 
future bargaining effectiveness. 

An important part of our job 
now and in the future must be to 
convince consumers that they have 
no more right to buy food at prices 


which do not provide reasonable 
compensation to farmers, than they 
have to enjoy industrial products 
made with sweatshop labor. 


Can't be timid . . . 


I do not believe we should ask 
for any special privileges or rights 
for farmer cooperatives. But I be- 
lieve very strongly that we should 
have the same economic rights en- 
joyed by other segments of our 
society. Cooperatives and coopera- 
tive leaders must share the respon- 
sibility of asserting our strength 
and moving toward improved eco- 


“This kind of action (the milk 
strike) in itself never has been 
and probably never will be suc- 
cessful.” 


nomic conditions for our farmers. 
We cannot go out and flaunt the 
laws. Neither should we be too 
timid to try new bargaining methods 
for fear of being hauled into court. 
A basic reason for much of our 
uncertainty about cooperative bar- 
gaining rights today is a lack of 
clear-cut court decisions. If there 
is no litigation, no court test, on 
these rights in the years ahead, the 
uncertainty is likely to continue. 
Achieving, and more important, 
making use of our bargaining power, 
may well be the most severe test 
ever thrust upon cooperatives. I 
believe we can meet the challenge 
if we proceed with the realization 
that we have never gained anything 
worth whiie without fighting for it. 
The obstacles are many, but the 
stake the dairy farmer has in 
effective bargaining makes it well 
worth fighting for. Our success will 
be dependent on our willingness to 
work and stick together. 
THE END 


Nitrate poisoning 

A nitrate accumulation in drouth 
stricken feeds may not be concen- 
trated enough to kill livestock but 
still may cause a lot of damage to 
the animals. Nitrate poisoning may 
vary from a slow drop in milk pro- 
duction and overall poor condition 
to a fast drop in milk produc- 
tion and abortion if the animal 
is carrying a fetus. Coughing may 
accompany these symptoms. 

According to M. A. Kirkeide, 
North Dakota livestock extension 
agent, nitrate poisoning is brought 
about by a series of chemical 
changes. Immature, drouth stunted, 
or frosted forage contains abnorm- 
ally high amounts of nitrates. 

When taken into the digestive 
system of animals, the nitrates are 
changed by bacteria into nitrites. 
These, in turn, change the hemo- 
globin in the animal’s blood to met- 
hemoglobin, which does not carry 
or release oxygen as does normal 
hemoglobin. In acute nitrate poi- 
soning, the animal dies of smother- 
ing; it cannot get enough oxygen. 

In less acute cases, it is the un- 
born calf or lamb that does not 
get enough oxygen and dies and is 
aborted. Cattle suffering from ni- 
trate poisoning may fail to breed. 

Silage is the safest way to feed 
forage that might have a high ni- 
trate content. After a few weeks 
of fermentation, chemical changes 
make even high nitrate silage safe. 


De Laval 
Bulk 
Coolers 


...SO dependable 


with built-in quality, built-in economy 
for positive protection of your milk 


~ Dependable Design assures you accurate milk measure- 
ment, uniform cooling and trouble-free service. 
Dependable Construction —made with heavy-gauge steel. 
Stays in calibration; assures accurate measurement of 
the milk you produce. 

#* Dependable Performance — keeps milk free from contam- 
ination, high in quality. Yet, De Laval Direct Expansion 
systems actually cost 41% less to operate than icebox 
coolers. 

See your nearby De Laval dealer for dependable 
De Laval All-Stainless Steel or Vinyl Finish Bulk Coolers 
—either vacuum or open-type. Available in a wide range 
of capacities to fit your needs. 


No matter what you need, count on 
De Laval to make it better 





Vacuum Pumps 
— for more efficient 
milking 





New! Teat Cup 
Washer 

— eliminates 
hand washing 
of teat cups 
and liners 


—o- 


Narrow-Bore Liners —for fast, 
clean and gentie milking 


New! 

Milk Transfer Unit 
— low-cost way 

to pipe milk from 
barn to cooler 




















EASY PAYMENT PLAN AVAILABLE 


Ss THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


' Ds: dD Ee m4 s-% L Poughkeepsie, New York, or 


Raa 5724 N. Pulaski, Chicago 46, Illinois 
— DE LAVAL PACIFIC COMPANY 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


201 E. Millbrae Avenue, Millbrae, Calif 
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Paul Hope and his son, Al, look over part of the younger Hope's registered milking herd. 


“A feed has to make money for me... 


and Murphy’s does!” 


Al Hope completely modernized his dairy operation 
after he bought the home farm a few years ago. But one 
thing hasn’t changed: He still feeds Murphy’s Cut-Cost® 
Dairy Concentrate... just like his father did 20 years ago! 

Today, farmers from across the country stop in and 
marvel at Al’s ingenious dairy setup near South Haven, 
Michigan. And no wonder! 

in order to expand his registered Holstein herd to the 
present 150 head, Al added a steel loose-housing shed to 
the old 40-stanchion barn ... now milks 80 head in 40- 
cow shifts. He also designed and installed a “push but- 
ton” silage and green-chop feeding system . . . simplified 
hay feeding ...and even invented and perfected a por- 
table milk conveying system! 

How does this progressive young dairyman feel about 
Murphy’s? Al says, “I’ve tried other Yeeds, but always 
come back to Murphy’s. The others just didn’t pan out 


...my cows didn’t give any more milk and sometimes 
they even dropped in production. A feed has to make 
money for me or I won’t feed it. Murphy’s does!” 

This year, Al expects his herd to average 12,000 lbs. 
of milk and 420 lbs. of fat in DHIA. 

Results! That’s what you can expect with Murphy’s 
Dairy Concentrate. It supplies the extra proteins, min- 
erals, and vitamins, to balance-up farm feeds... put 
health and profit into the ration. Feed it mixed or top- 
feed just one 10-oz. cupful at each milking. See your 
Murphy dealer soon. 


Murphys 
LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY FEEDS 
MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY * BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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by Joe W. Sicer 


Lights are for the birds 


These suggestions will help you to arrange and use lights ad- 
vantageously to serve you, as well as to stimulate your birds. 


lights in the laying house is 
the stimulating effect they 
have on egg production. 

When installing lights, the first 
consideration must be for the 
chickens. Lights must be so placed 
that all birds will get an adequate 
exposure. 

It is generally agreed that an 
intensity of one foot-candle (f.c.) 
of light on the chicken is enough. 
That is not really very much light. 
You can measure the light in- 
tensity in your house, if you wish, 
with a light meter similar to 
those used by photographers but 
calibrated in foot candles. Your 
electric serviceman probably has 
such a light meter. 

In practice, the use of one 25- 
watt incandescent lamp for every 
200 square feet of floor space will 
give you a bit more than the one 
f.c. when the lamps are new and 
clean. In poultry houses, however, 
a 50 per cent “use factor” should 
be assumed. Therefore, to be sure 
of always having at least the 
minimum intensity, 40-watt lamps 
are recommended instead of 25. 

For better observation of the 
birds, some poultrymen may want 
an additional line of lights which 
can be switched on while they 
are in the house. It is not eco- 
nomical, however, to maintain this 
high light level for the birds. In 
fact, too-bright lights may encour- 
age cannibalism. 

We are often asked, “How about 
the houses where layers are housed 
at 1% square feet per bird? Are 
more lights needed there?” 

The answer is, “No.” The in- 
tensity of the light is the impor- 
tant consideration. Light which 
falls on the floor doesn’t get used, 
but light from the same lamp can 
fall on one or maybe a hundred 
chickens with the same intensity. 

The placement of lights in the 
house will vary with the arrange- 
ment of the house. Location of 
feeders, waterers, and nests should 
be considered. In general, lights 
should be so placed as to give a 
fairly uniform distribution of light 
throughout the house. Make cer- 
tain feeders and waterers are well- 
lighted because that is where the 
birds will spend a large part of 
their time. For uniform distribu- 
tion, ten 40-watt lamps, well- 
spaced, are preferable to four 100- 
watt lamps, even though cost of 
installation is higher. 

Horizontal spacing of the lamps 
should be about 1% times the 
height of the lamps above the 
chickens. This height’ should not 
exceed seven feet. Lights should 
be placed so they do not shine di- 
rectly into nests. 


Tite primary reason for using 


Incandescent vs. fluorescent . . . 


Fluorescent lamps are rated as 
giving a much higher output of 
light for the same amount of cur- 
rent used. This, no doubt, is true 
in offices, commercial buildings, 
and many other places, but it is 
doubtful whether it holds true in 
poultry houses. The operating effi- 
ciency of fluorescent lights is de- 
pendent upon room temperature 
of 70 to 80 degrees and still air. 


A well-ventilated poultry house 
will not have still air, and tem- 
peratures well below 70 degrees 
will be common. 

An exposed lamp in moving air 
at 50 degrees will have its light 
output reduced to about 50 per 
cent of its normal rated output. 
At 40 degrees, the fluorescent lamp 
will produce just about the same 
amount of light as an incandescent 
lamp of the same wattage. In 
planning installation, therefore, 
the same wattage will be needed. 

If fluorescent lamps are used, 
check with your supplier to make 
certain the kind of tube you get 
gives 24 per cent or more of its 
light in the red-ray range. The 
red rays of light are the ones 
which stimulate egg production. 

Terminology describing the tubes 
is not always uniform, but usually 
the type of fluorescent tube you 
want is known as a “soft white” 
or “warm” light. It gives light 
very similar to ordinary incan- 
descent lamps. “Pink” tubes give 
as high as 44 per cent of their 
light in the red range. Do not 
use “daylight” or “cool” types. 

Fluorescent tubes can be ex- 
pected to last an average of 7,500 
hours compared to 750 hours for 
a 40-watt incandescent lamp. They 
will cost about six times as much 
and the cost of installation is much 
higher. Life of fluorescent tubes 
depends also upon the frequency of 
turning off and on. 

There are on the market in- 
candescent bulbs with built-in re- 
flectors. These diffuse the light 
over a wide floor area, have a life 
expectancy of about 2,000 hours, 
and cost about twice the price of 
ordinary incandescent lamps. 

Painting ceilings white and hav- 
ing light-colored walls helps to 
brighten the house and make bet- 
ter use of the light supplied. 


Lighting systems . . . 


The long-standing recommenda- 
tion of giving the laying flock a 
total of 14 hours of light (daylight 
plus artificial light) is still good. 

In recent years several new sys- 
tems have come into use and give 
evidence of being worthy of con- 
sideration, although more research 
is needed to prove or disprove 
these systems. 

One system calls for raising pul- 
lets with only six hours of light 
daily from 1 day of age through 
20 weeks. This necessitates a win- 
dowless house. The daily light is 
then increased each week by 18 
minutes until] 24 hours of light are 
reached. 

A variation which does not nec- 
essitate windowless houses calls 
for decreasing light during the 
growing period and increasing it 
when production starts. 

To make this work, check your 
calendar to find how many hours 
of natural daylight there will be 
when your chicks are 22 weeks 
old. Add seven hours to that. 
Start your chicks on this total 
amount of light daily, decreasing 
it each week by 20 minutes. At 
22 weeks, increase by 20 minutes 
each week until a 24-hour day is 
reached, 
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TUBING 


ANY DAIRY FARMER 
CAN EQUAL THIS RECORD 


...and Save time and work, too! 


This is a typical record made with a 3-year-old length of 
TRANSFLOW Sanitary Raw Milk Tubing.* We're showing these 
average reports (instead of those that never go over 1,000) 
because any dairy farmer can easily match — or beat — them! 


Flexible, light in weight and easy to handle, TRANSFLOW is 
the key to time- and labor-saving equipment which frees the 
user from much of the drudgery of dairy farming, allows more 
attention to proper sanitation procedures. 


By its very nature, TRANSFLOW Tubing itself is sanitary — 
its smooth, dense bore can’t trap tiny particles . . . will with- 
stand the harshest cleaners and sanitizers. TRANSFLOW won't 
age and harden, like some materials, to form bacteria-harboring 
cracks and crevices ...Its fine insulating properties maintain 
the correct temperature of cleaning and sanitizing solutions for 
the full length of the cycle ... It drains quickly and thoroughly 
...Its flexibility requires fewer hard-to-clean couplings and 
fittings — always potential trouble spots... Its clarity provides 
a quick, easy, sure check on cleanliness...And, of course, 
TRANSFLOW complies completely with the FDA’s Food Addi- 
tive Amendment. 


These are just some of the reasons why all leading manufac- 
turers of Milking Machines, Portable Transfer Systems, Dump- 
ing Stations, “Cleaned-In-Place” Cleaning units and Tank Trucks 
use TRANSFLOW Tubing in their products. 
Upon request, these manufacturers will gladly 
send full information about their products which 
use TRANSFLOW. 


*Name on request. 


FREE! New Bulletin RM-60 gives complete information 
about TRANSFLOW Sanitary Raw Milk Tubing. For your 
copy, write Chamberlain Engineering Corporation, Akron 


9, Ohio. 
1920-A 


PLASTICS AND 
SYNTHETICS 
DIVISION 


e HAMBERLAIN 


engineering corporation 
AKRON 9 OHIO 
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Eat a good breakfast 


Some foods keep you trim; some keep you cooking on all burners; 
and some keep you on a smooth track. Breakfast 


by Marian Pike 


T WE ask you whether you be- 


lieve you should have a good 
breakfast every day, you would 
say, “yes.” But what we say and 
do are often two different things 
So it seems worth while to take 
a long look at what we and our 
children actually do eat for break- 
fast. Do you and they eat foods 
which keep you trim? These are the 
proteins (eggs, meat, milk), which 


keep your muscle and organ tissue 
in good repair, your bones sound and 
your teeth attractive. 

Do you and they eat foods which 
keep you cooking on all burners? 
The carbohydrates and the fats give 
you fuel for energy and warmth. 


These come from cereals, bread, 
macaroni, potatoes, and from bacon, 
butter, eggs, and lard. 


Do you and they eat foods which 
keep you on a smooth track? Foods 
rich in vitamins and minerals help 


to give you a vigorous appetite, a 
glowing skin, good red blood, sharp 
vision, and steady nerves. Cereals, 
fruits, meats, milk, and vegetables 
all give you some minerals. Vitamins 
are found in abundance in yellow 
and green leafy vegetables, in meats, 
fish, milk, butter, and fruits. 


Everything you eat pays off in an 
outward sign. 


Get plenty of rest... 


In fact, begin the day the night 
before so that you get to bed early 
enough to get the proper amount of 
rest. If you are rested you will feel 
more like eating the kind of break- 
fast you need. 

What you need is one-fourth to 
one-third of all the nutrients you 
should have in the day. You should 
be ready for it. You've had a fast 
of 12 to 14 hours, unless you were 


For extra special breakfasts at 


piecing before you went to bed. 
Maybe you think you have to 
watch your weight and that skipping 
breakfast will cut out that many 
calories. It won't. You'll make it up 
somewhere along the line. You can 
control your weight best by skipping 
food between meals. You best keep 
your weight down by eating wisely. 
Whether gaining or losing weight, 
you still must get your balanced 
share of all the needed nutrients. 
You may never know how much 
you are cheating yourself by poor 
food habits. For example, 64 fami- 
lies in Pennsylvania recently agreed 
to take part in a one-year nutri- 
tional test. All appeared to be in 
good health. Yet detailed tests told 
a different story. Most of them, 
both children and adults, were short 
on good health in many ways, as 
shown by their eyes, skin, bones, 
nerves, strength, or stamina. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


gives you a head start! Begin the day right for your family. 


After a year of proper cooking 
and eating, the medical tests were 
repeated. Especially among the young 
people, these things showed up: 

Poor skin conditions cleared up. 

Fatigue practically disappeared. 

Nervousness almost disappeared. 

Colds decreased in number. 

Growth and weight improved. 

Much of the improvement came 
because of better breakfasts. 

You don’t have to fix the fancy 
breakfasts that are pictured below, 
but don’t shortchange your family 
on this all-important first meal. 

Give them the fruits they need, 
the milk and cereal, the eggs or 
meat. Start the day right for your 
family, but don’t make it so elabor- 
ate that you yourself have only time 
to swig down some coffee and gulp 
some fruit juice. You need that good 
breakfast, too, 





(with little pig sausages) 

2 cups sifted flour 

3 teaspoons baking powder 

1 teaspoon salt : 

2 eggs 
2% cups milk 

4 cup melted shortening 

Sift together flour, baking 
powder, and salt. Beat eggs 
and add milk and melted short- 
ening. Add to flour mixture. 
Mix to a smooth batter. Pour 
% cup batter at a time onto a 





Pancakes deluxe 


lightly-greased griddle. 

Bake over moderate heat un- 
til pancakes are puffed on top 
and top surface is bubbly. 
Turn and bake until other side 
is brown. 

(If a thinner batter is de- 
sired, an additional 4 cup milk 
may be added.) 

Will make 12 medium-sized 
cakes. Serve with spiced apple- 
sauce and plenty of syrup or 
honey-butter. 





cream of 


can condensed 
chicken soup 
tablespoons cream 

cup grated Cheddar cheese 
slices boiled ham 

eggs 

Toasted enriched bread, 
cut in rounds 

Parsley 


Combine and heat cream of 
chicken soup and cream. Pour 
into buttered rectangular bak- 


ee w 





Baked eggs benedict 


ing dish. Sprinkle with cheese. 
Arrange ham slices down the 
center of dish. Break eggs in- 
to dish, placing attractively. 
Bake in oven at 350 
until eggs are set. Garnish with 
buttered toast rounds, parsley. 
Makes 4 servings. Extra toast 
may be prepared if desired. 
Fruits in season complete the 
breakfast menu with, of course, 
the beverage of your choice, 
coffee or milk, or both. 
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_ From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


and your ironing stools, la- 

dies, if you would save your- 
selves from fatigue. Latest research 
by the U.S.D.A. reveals that sit- 
ting down to work takes more en- 
ergy than standing up. 

As a special research project 
aimed at the development of easier 
ways to do housework, women 
worked four minutes at certain 
jobs to determine just how much 
energy was used. 

From a sitting position, 4 per 
cent more energy was used to lift 
a five-pound object up to a shelf; 
6 per cent more energy to lift a 
one-pound item. About 9 per cent 
more energy was used to roll out 
dough while sitting on a stool than 
when standing up and that didn’t 
include getting on and off the 
stool. If that is included, sitting to 
wash dishes takes 13 per cent more 
energy than standing up to the 
task. Ironing from a sitting posi- 
tion takes 4 per cent more energy 
than standing up. 

I don’t know what sort of an 
energy-measuring gadget was used 
in these tests, but I've long thought 
that the raising of one’s arms to 
somewhat strained levels to do 
tasks while sitting contributed to 
the total day’s fatigue to an ap- 
preciable extent. 

Of course, there’s another side 
to the problem, too. That’s the 
avoidance of strain on legs and 
feet, which sitting at tasks does ac- 
complish and which may be worth 
the extra energy expended. Make 
up your own minds, now that you 
know the facts. Plan your work 
space accordingly. 


What about dishwashers? 


Research studies also have been 
made on what homemakers think 
of electric dishwashers and just 
what the appliance saves them in 
time and effort. Results show that 
the appliances save a little over 50 
per cent in time spent on washing 
dishes; this figures out to a saving 
of about 37 minutes a day, accord- 
ing to another study. 

Important fact: The kids become 
more interested in washing dishes. 

Four steps are suggested for get- 
ting best results from a dishwash- 
er. First, be sure that your hot 
water supply is adequate to supply 
six to eight gallons of really hot 
water to each dishwasher load. 

Second, use special detergents 
that do not form suds. Test differ- 
ent brands to see which works 
best with your water supply. Do 
not expect good results in a dish- 
washer with laundry detergents. 

Third and fourth, load and place 
properly. Follow suggestions in 
your manual for allocating china, 


R= up from your lap-boards 





— 





“I get numb when I sit too long.” 


glasses, flatware, and utensils on 
their proper racks. Misplaced glass- 
es or cups, for instance, hold wa- 
ter instead of draining dry. 

Some utensils and large bowls 
and platters block good water move- 
ment and it may be better to do 
them by hand. Rinsing is all-im- 
portant, too. Use cool water to 
rinse milk and egg glasses and 
dishes to prevent the hot water 
setting the protein; also use on 
dishes that have held starchy foods, 

It is not recommended to ma- 
chine wash china whose pattern 
was added after glazing. Neither 
is the dishwasher recommended for 
decorative aluminum ware, plastics, 
and wooden-ware. 


Spots and stains? 


Have you noticed that the blous- 
es and shirts made of “wash-and- 
wear’ materials retain disagreeable 
underarm odors that whiff up from 
the iron? And that these areas 
may discolor after a few weeks? 

University clothing specialists 
have been working on this prob- 
lem, which is caused from the 
modern temperatures at which we 
are instructed to wash these gar- 
ments, to avoid excessive wrinkling. 
Warm water just doesn’t do the 
job of hot water. 

Pre-treatment of the trouble 
spots before washing is recom- 
mended, though not guaranteed to 
remove the trouble. One suggestion 
is to rub the area with a heavy- 
duty detergent or a granular deter- 
gent and water paste and wash in 
warm water with a little chlorine 
bleach added, unless garment is 
labeled against bleaching. 

Odor can be lessened by soaking 
clothes in cold water before wash- 
ing to which a little sodium per- 
borate bleach has been added. Pre- 
treating trouble areas before each 
washing to prevent stains and odors 
from developing may help. If stains 
and odors persist, specialists say, 
increase water washing tempera- 
tures to hot, even though more 
wrinkles result. 

I’ve news for the specialists. I’ve 
done all these things and Kathy’s 
blouses still give off strong odor 
under the arms when being ironed. 
And she is a never-fail user of de- 
odorants and has absolutely no 
body odor problem. 

This strengthens still further the 
plank in my campaign platform 
to get rid of all the “miracle” fin- 
ishes, weaves, knits, and what- 
have-you’s and give us back good 
old honest-to-goodness cottons that 
can be washed hot, bleached in 
anything if needed, starched, and 
ironed to crisp whiteness, a thing 
of beauty that you are proud to 
wear, instead of the yellowed limp 
rags test-tubes have turned out. 

Further recommendations for the 
treatment of spots and stains are 
to sponge lightly with cold water 
as soon as possible to prevent set- 
ting. This is especially effective on 
food stains. Don’t use water on 
oil, cosmetics, marking or ball point 
ink, paint, or varnish. Also do not 
apply water to silks, velvets, rayon 
taffetas, and materials which may 
be spotted or circled by water. 

Never iron over a stain, which 
will set it permanently. Don’t rub 
in spreading circles. Don’t attempt 
removal of stains from permanent 
wave solution, lipstick, nail polish, 
or perfume. Send promptly to a 
professional cleaner. 





2737. These 


illustrations; 
cluded 


2757. Fascinating to crochet, 
this radiant star-flower cen- 
terpiece is worked in the ev- 
er- popular pineapple motif. 
Crochet directions for 24-inch 
doily; ial i 
stitch 
cents. 





illustrations. - Price 25 


24 INCHES 
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2757 


2739. This colorful, friendly 
comfortable 
‘oung set. Won- 
derful for TV viewing. Tissue 
pieces, and full sew- 
finishing directions 

ice 25 cents. 


2749. Try your knitting skill on this 
lacy stole which measures 53 inches 
plus a 4-inch fringe and requires less 
than 4 ounces of wool. The secret — 
it is knit on large wooden needles. 
Weor it during the day, or for pro- 
vocative evening glamour, trim ii 
with sequins. Price 25 cents. 


simple embroi- 


2751. So soft and cud- 
, this little sweetie-pie 
color chart in- win the hearts of 
Price 25 cents. girls everywhere. 
She's fun to make from 
@ mon's standard size 12 
sock, Pattern pieces; full 
sewing and finishing di- 
rections included. Price 25 
cents. 


20 INCHES LONG 


2723. Create a set of these 
“dreamy” linens for your own 
wse or for gift-giving. The 
nostalgic charm of this love- 
design will 
compliments. Hot-iron transfer 
for 3 designs; stitch illustre- 
tiens; color chart included. 
Price 25 cents. 
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for needlework, 25 cents each. 











CITY. 


STATE___ 











Fall, winter pattern book, “Basic Fashion’ — 35 cents. “Success in Sewing” — 35 cents. 
Needlework Album — 25 cents. Centennial Quilt Book — 50 cents. 
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worthy of a prize is this new sizes — the petite is 
8250. Vernotile ond smart puffed sleeve dress for teens created for smaller-all-cround- 
end so neatly tailored, this thet wes a winning number than-overage figures. This two 
short or long coot spons the in the dress design contest piecer is destined for o busy 
seasons with charm. Sizes 10, held at the Desi Institute in new season. Sizes 3, 5, 7, 
12, 14, 16, 18. Bust 31 te Chicago. Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 9, 11. Bust 32 te 33. Size 5, 
38. Size 12, 32 bust, topper, 18. Bust 30 to 38. Size 12, 31% bust, 3% yerds of 35- 
2% yords eof 54-inch. Price 32 bust, puff sleeves, 5% inch. Price 35 cents. 






yords of 35-inch. Price 35 cents. 
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A clever three-part 
costume thet wos oc prize 
winner in the recent dress 
design contest held aft 
U.C.LA. Sizes 10, 12, 
14, 16, 18, 20. Best 3) 
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STRONGEST working 
combination available 
in Barn Cleaners 
today! 






FARMWAY 
Work Rated 


Drives and 
Gutter Chains! 







Take one look at o 
Farmway barn cleaner ond 
you will see the difference that “Work Rated” 
design mokes. Drive unit is extra strong for 
workhorse dependability, year in and year out. 
Pinless gutter chains of heat treated steel elimi- 
nate stretch and freeze — provide maximum 
flexibility and wearing surface. 


THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES ARE 
PROVEN “BEST BY TEST”: — 
© Sofety Shear Hub to prevent demege under 
extreme pressure. 
© Torsional spring Flight Cleaners—thoroughly 
cleon off ell animal litter. 


. Flight Weer Shoes — Each flight glides one 
shoe — ding service life of 








gutter chain. 


SOLD AND 
SERVICED 








Are you moving? So that you 
won’t miss any issues, notify us 
three weeks prior to moving date. 


ARE YOUR 
PROFITS 
STILL 
IN THE 
FIELD? 








If they are, you'll find a bank 
is much safer. Of course, you’ll 
get even more profit by using 
an Aerovent in-storage drying 
system — developed by agricul- 
tural engineers who are them- 
selves farmers. Before you buy 
anything else, check with Aero- 
vent. Write for free literature 
and price quotations today! 





P. O. Box 9007 
Lansing, Michigan 











by Fred J. Giesler 


How to control worm parasites 


While proper sanitation is extremely important in a 
worm program, effective drugs have been developed. 


T IS a known fact that worm 

parasites infect all pigs of all 

ages on every farm. It is pos- 
sible to follow a schedule which 
will control almost all kinds of 
worm infections. The following rec- 
ommendations were made by Dr. 
A. C. Todd of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Currently, two relatively new 
drugs are being used to prevent 
worm parasites. They are hygro- 
mycin and one of the group of 
piperazines. Prior to the develop- 
ment of these, sodium fluoride and 
one of two cadium preparations 
were predominant. While these 
are still useful, hygromycin and 
one of the piperazines are safer 
to use and more effective. 


Controlling large roundworm . . 


The end result of infection with 
this worm is the same as infection 
with most other worms. It is most 
severe in pigs. Infected pigs are 
unthrifty, have a rough haircoat, 
cough, are anemic and emaciated. 

Most infections with roundworm 
(Ascaris Suum) occur in younger 
pigs. The source of infection is the 
infective Ascaris egg which is 
highly resistant to outside environ- 
ment and which can survive for 
years in contaminated premises. 

To control this worm, one must 
assume that all pigs will become 
infected shortly after birth. Since 
the worm requires 60 days to ma- 
ture and start producing eggs, it is 
possible to control egg production 
by treating every pig at 50 days 
of age. Follow the manufacturer’s 
recommendations. 

Continuous control of Ascaris egg 
production can be obtained by plac- 
ing pigs on starting and growing 
rations containing hygromycin. If 
such pigs are carried through to 
75 to 90 pounds, they will have 
been protected against the Ascaris. 

The alternative medication would 
be to treat pigs every 50 days 
from birth with a piperazine com- 
pound either in drinking water or 
in a medicated feed according to 
manufacturer’s instructions. 


Piperazine vs. hygromycin ... 


The piperazines act by expelling 
the worms and are effective against 
both the Ascaris and the majority 
of the nodular worm populations. 
Hygromycin is not a worm ex- 
peller. It is designed to sterilize 
the worms first, then cause slow 
expulsion of the worms. 

A marked reduction in worm 
populations of pigs fed hygromy- 
cin requires about 3 weeks, but 
the worms will have been made 
sterile within 48 hours. 

Hygromycin has a very broad 
spectrum of activity. It is effec- 
tive against the large Ascaris, the 
nodular worm, the whipworm, the 
red stomach worm, and there is 
evidence that it is effective against 
swine lungworms, also. 

It is important that broad spec- 
trum drugs be used since more 
than 20 different kinds of worms 
grow in pigs. 

No effective drug is known for 
treatment of thorny-headed worms 


in swine. Both lungworms and 
thorny-headed worms require what 
are known as intermediate hosts 
for their survival outside of pigs, 
and for transmission to other pigs. 

Lungworms live in earthworms. 
Thorny-headed worms live in white 
grubs. Because more earthworms 
and more white grubs will occur 
in old permanent pastures than 
in temporary pastures, it is best 
to raise pigs on temporary pastures, 
as much as possible. 

It should be obvious from this 
discussion that proper sanitation, 
particularly preventing swine from 
eating their own manure, helps to 
control worm parasites. Concrete 
yards are especially helpful since 
they are easy to clean, However, 
infective stages of the parasites 
will develop and survive on con- 
crete platforms, if manure is al- 
lowed to accumulate. 





Wood preservatives 
toxic to swine 


I. A. Schipper, North Dakota 
veterinarian, has reported on the 
toxicity of wood preservatives. 

Tests showed that direct contact 
with lumber freshly treated with 
solutions of PCP (pentachlorophe- 
nol) or creosote would produce 
acute toxicosis, resulting in heavy 
losses in newborn swine. 

Lumber heavily saturated with 
wood preservatives and insuffici- 
ently dried appeared to be most 
toxic to swine. 

Direct contact of the pregnant 
sow with lumber freshly treated 
with PCP or creosote apparently 
provided enough skin absorption 
to cause fetal deaths and weak 
pigs. Pigs delivered dead were 
usually encased in fetal membranes. 

Direct contact of the lactating 
sow with freshly treated lumber 
discouraged nursing due to the 
presence of PCP or creosote on 
the teats and mammary glands. 
When nursing did occur, toxic 
quantities of PCP or creosote were 
apparently obtained orally by pigs. 

The terminal result in either case 
was starvation and heavy losses 
due to absorbed quantities of toxic 
materials. 
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“All right, George, you’ve tramped 
it down far enough.” 
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FOR MORE THAN 


35 


YEARS ‘SEA POWER’ 
HAS HELPED BUILD 


RECORD MILK 
& BUTTERFAT 
PRODUCTION 





IN HERDS FED WITH 


ENRICHED FEEDS 


In America’s biggest dairy states, 
year after year, ManAmar ‘‘sea 
power" supplements are helping 
herds reach peak production —- 
setting new individual and herd 
records regularly. 





ManAmar’s Pacific Ocean kelp is 
a recognized source of essential 
trace minerals. ManAmar's other 
marine ingredients provide the 
vitamins and amino acids for high 
feed efficiency. Your local feed 
dealer can provide you with 
ManAmar enriched feeds. 

FREE 

Write for descriptive liter- 
ature about ManAmar — 
and for details about our 
ManAtronics electronic 


computer feed formulation 
service. 


PHILIP R. 
PARK, inc. 


BERTH 42. OUTER HARBOR 
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UNLOADER and 


HOW TO FEED 
ees yom 


Dept. 
Yan Dusen & Co., in Wayzata Mi, 


warp, rug filler, looms, parts, 


WEAVER inexpensive beam counter. I! 


you have @ loom, give make and width please 


OR. BUG C©O., Dept. 9152, Lima, Ohic 


Soften UDDERS! 


Heal TEATS! ES 


The same antiseptic ointment in 
which Dr yn 2 Medicated Teat 
Dilators are packed. L 

relieve soreness ge 
You will like this modern 
effective medication for Tender 
Udders, Sore Teats. $1 at drug 
and farm stores or write. 

H. W. NAYLOR CO. MORRIS 10, B. Y. 





Write for low prices—<carpet 
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germs killed fast with | 


argon 














(Squibb Thiostrepten-Neomycin 


even 
hardest-to-kill 
strains of 

staphylococci. 


One of the easiest and most inexpensive ways to fight 
mastitis is to use Gargon. This proved formula, con- 
taining the exclusive Squibb antibiotic thiostrepton 
plus neomycin, cleans up infections fast — soothes 
infected udder tissue—no matter what the mastitis 
bacteria may be. 


Read what dairymen say about Gargon: 


@ “One treatment with Gargon stopped a case of 
mastitis in a cow which usually requires 2 to 4 
treatments with another product.” 

—Fair Haven, Vermont 


@ “The best treatment I’ve used in my 30 years of 
dairying.” — Plano, Texas 


@ “I find it gives good control of any mastitis prob- 
lems we have encountered.” —Kimball, Minnesota 


@ “Never anything like it.” —Litchfield. Minnesota 


Gargon clears up mastitis with a greater range of 
germ-killing power than the 3 broad spectrum anti- 
biotics, penicillin, the triple-sulfas, streptomycin, or 
neomycin used alone. Gargon even attacks hard-to-kill 
strains of staphylococci. 


Gargon eliminates the residue problem if used as di- 
rected. Simply withhold milk from treated quarter for 
72 hours. (Milk from untreated quarters can be profit- 
ably fed to calves and other stock.) 


Buy a money-saving 12-syringe BARN 
BOX of Gargon. Remember Gargon is 
thorough, made by Squibb—a name 
you can trust. 


Free —BOOKLET AND 
NEW MASTITIS CHART 
Write for booklet. Tells how to prevent and 


treat mastitis. Also get free new mastitis chart 


showing the killing power of GARGON com- 
pared to various antibiotics. 


SQUIBB, Veterinary Department, 745 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


couse srvimow (PRESB nv. 


FLASTLBASE® and GARGON® are Squibb trademarts 


SQUIBB -A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 
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For a total cost of less than $10, 
a container that holds 3 five-gal- 
lon cans can be constructed. The 
purpose of this is for fire preven- 
tion around shops. 

This idea is now being used at 
the Enterprise High School shops 
at Redding, Calif. In 1958, the En- 
terprise School shops were de- 
stroyed by fire with a loss of near- 
ly half a million dollars. The cause 
of the fire remains unknown but 
it was suspected of being caused 
by spontaneous combustion of oily 
rags or papers. 

Putting rags and pieces of sand- 
paper in closed containers may 
help prevent fires. 


STANCHION LOCK 


A simple device makes it easy 
for Bob Neal, Christian County, 
Missouri, dairyman, to lock his cows 
in stanchions at milking time. A 
%-inch steel rod, bent and welded 
into a “U” shape, slides easily over 
the sloping cut on the movable 
head-squeeze bar of each stanchion. 
To release a cow after milking, 
Neal uses the short extension on 
“U" to release head-squeeze bar. 

Missouri Dick Lge 


OlL CHANGE TAG 


On oil change tags obtained 
from my local service station, I 
enter the date of oil change for 
my tractor and then paste the tag 
to the gas tank. This serves as a 
good reminder since the tag catch- 
es my eye each time I refuel. 


Minnesota Leo KRiITzeck 


WARNING SIGNALS 


With winter weather approach- 
ing, we cover several two-pound 
coffee cans with reflector tape, fill 
them with sand, and carry them 








in the car trunk, They can be 
used as warning signals in case of 
car trouble on the highway at 
night. The sand will keep the cans 
upright and it might also come in 
handy on icy roads. 

Minnesota Mrs. Leo Krirzeck 


MOUSE TRAP 


You can practically eliminate 
mice in your grain bin by sinking 
a two-gallon can in the corner of 
the bin. Fill the can about one- 
fourth full of water. Mice run to 
the corner of the bin and drop 
into the can. 


Iowa HAROLD NEWBERG 


RIGID FARM GATE 


Ona s PAMYMAN 


This man builds his own gates 
It is only one of many that may 
be seen on his farm. 

. This one is 4 feet high and 12 
feet long. It is built from used 1% - 
inch pipe and No. 9 chain link fenc- 
ing. The frame is welded together 
and the fencing is stretched tight 
and welded to the framework. 

The gate is light and strong and 
will last for many years. 

The cost is about $10 for new 
chain link fencing and used pipe. 
Note the neatness and rigid bracing. 

Maryland J. MARSHALL PoRTER 


SAFETY BULL PEN DOOR 





There is no danger when closing 
or opening the outside bull pen door 
at the Hob Nob Farm, Strafford 
County, New Hampshire. The slid- 
ing door, suspended from a roller 
track set on ari incline, rolls shut 
when chain is released. 

When the chain, working through 
two pulleys, is pulled by an em- 
pl outside the pen, the door 
open. The chain is hooked to 
the door open. 
door is self-closing due to its 
heavy weight and being mounted 
on an inclining track. 

New Hampshire C. L. Stratron 
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Every 
Farm Workshop 
needs 


a compact, 
easy-to-carry 


Snap a die head in the ratchet 
ring . . . cut your thread! Thread- 
ing pipe, conduit, rod or bolts is 
as simple as that with a RIZEID 
drop head threader. Heads can’t 
fall out . . . dies reverse quickly 
for close-to-wall threading. Finest 
quality RItjeatD long wearing dies. 
Straight dies available. 


Hand Carrier Free With All Sets Except Wo. 12-8 
combinetion) 


(Order in sets or any 


Exposed Ratchet Type 
For pipe— a" to 1"—-OO-8 

Ve" to 1%" —111-R Ye" te 2°—12-8 
For bolns— Ye" to 1"—OO-88 


Enclosed Ratchet Type 
For pipe—Ve" to "OR Vo" to le"—11-R 


A Feed Processing Unit That Has Everything. 
GRIND with it—MIX in it—UNLOAD with 
it——FEED from it. Write for FREE Literature and 
New Low Prices Tedoy! 

pieclel Ff mseltl, 1) a@ | 


MACHINE CO 
WISCONSIN 


ALGOMA 





How much should 


(Continued from page 883) 


high on the basis of their herd 
averages. The feeding rates asso- 
ciated with each level of produc- 
tive capacity are shown in Table 3. 


we feed? 


pounds of roughage in their ration. 

Up to this point we have talked 
about herd data that represent 
what happened in a particular year. 


Table 3. Relationship of levels of dairy herd production averages to feed- 
ing rates, returns, and costs — Holstein herds* 


Feed per cow 





Ave 
oan. 
bs.) 
8,618 
9,575 
10,583 
11,436 
12,476 
13,524 4600 11,200 $272 
14,468 4,800 13,000 $276 
* Connecticut DHIA herds. Prices are the 





& 
eq 


Grain|(hay 
(Ibs. 


(Ibs.) 
2,500 
3,000 
3,300 
3,700 
4,200 








| Total 





10,800 
10,600 
10,600 
11,400 
10,400 


$120 
$151 
$189 
$200 
$252 





As we move up from the lower 
producing ones in Table 3 we note 
that the “returns above feed cost” 
become greater at a faster rate than 
the increases in milk production. 
This means that higher producing 
cows make more milk per pound 
of feed than lower producing ones. 

We can bring this point out more 
clearly if we refer to the sixth 
column in Table 3. It shows that 
the “feed cost per hundredweight 
of milk produced” declines from 
$3.80 for the 8,600-pound “milk 
per cow” level to $3.29 for the 
14,400-pound level. This is an indi- 
cation that higher producing herds 
have better feeding efficiency than 
lower producing ones, 


Table 4. Additional pounds of milk 
ditional] grain fed to cows 


feed cost 


At Connecticut prices | At Wisconsin prices 


Return above |Feed cost 
per cwt.| feed cost per ewt. 
|Added| of milk | Total | Added | of milk 
$3.80 $149 - $197 
$3.62 $172 $23 $1.90 
$3.41 $201 $29 $1.80 
$3.45 $213 $12 $184 
$3.18 $246 $33 $1.73 
$3.19 $266 $20 $1.73 
$3.29 $279 $13 $1.77 


Rough Return above 
uly.) 
) 


Feed cost 





$31 
$38 
$11 
$52 
$20 
$4 


same as in Table 1. 





But what about the changes that 
may come in the years ahead? If 
our national average feeding rate 
doubles will it be desirable from 
an economic standpoint? 

These are hard questions to an- 
swer. However, the data in Tables 
3 and 4 may give us some insights. 

Based on present knowledge and 
statistics, for every 100 pounds of 
additional grain fed, you can ex- 
pect about 120 pounds of additional 
milk, depending, of course, on the 
average production of the herd. 

As shown in Table 4 the first 
additional 2,000 pounds of grain 
gives a response of more than 120 
and the next 2,000 pounds gives a 
response of less than 120. 


obtained for every 100 pounds of ad- 
— Holstein herds 





Changes in grain feeding rate 
(Ibs. per cow) 


Additional pounds of milk per 100 
pounds of grain fed 





Going from 2,000 to 3,000 
a " 3,000 ” 4,000 
P " 4,000 ” 5,000 
5,000 ” 6,000 


153 
123 
106 

92 





Another point to observe in this 
case is that the added returns be- 
tween “milk per cow” herd aver- 
age levels do not tend to become 
smaller as they did in the previous 
three cases. Each higher productiv- 
ity and feeding rate level except 
the last one is worth between $11 
and $52 extra profit per cow. We 
suspect that if we had more data 
for the 14400-pound “milk per 
cow” level it would also show a 
relatively higher added profit. 

Thus, we find that looking at 
the feeding rate question from the 
standpoint of changing to better 
cows as well as to heavier feeding 
gives a somewhat different picture 
than looking at it from the stand- 
point of changing the feeding rate 
alone. It differs primarily on two 
counts: 

1. The feed portion of the cost 
of producing milk declines instead 
of rises. 

2. The returns above feed cost 
rise at a high rate instead of a 
diminishing rate. 

Rather than say what the most 
profitable rate would be for this 
case, we suggest the following: As 
long as you change to more pro- 
ductive cows and to heavier feed- 
ing rates in a balanced fashion, it 
is profitable to go to higher and 
higher levels as higher producing 
cows become available. 

For the particular group of Hol- 
stein herds in our study, the most 
profitable feeding rate appeared to 
be at the 13,520-pound “milk per 
cow” level where the cows were 
fed 4,600 pounds of grain and 11,200 


Next we refer back to Table 3 
and note that as long as the pro- 
ductive capacity of herds is stepped 
up along with the heavier feeding 
rates, the highest levels are the 
most profitable. 

Accordingly we conclude that with 
the continual improvement of dairy 
herds it will be economically sound 
to push the national average feed- 
ing rate beyond the highest most 
profitable rates suggested for the 
Holstein herds in our study. New 
developments in breeding, better 
disease control, high culling rates, 
improved selection, and a higher 
quality of herd management will 
all tend to extend the productive 
capacity of future dairy herds. Un- 
der these conditions it is hard to 
imagine an ultimate maximum in 
feeding rates. THE END 





ROADSIDE 


VEGETABLES 





“How much down and how much 
a month?” 





The SAVINGEST 
MILK FILTER 
IS ALSO THE 


Milk really comes clean, sediment 
ratings are good, rejects at the milk 
plant are scarce as hens’ teeth when 
you use modern KENDALL MILK 
FILTERS. They’re the filters that .. . 


SAVE YOU MONEY—up to 25% on 
filter costs because they’re made with- 
out gauze. 


SAVE YOU Time—filter milk faster, 
easier, no need to fuss. 


SAVE YOU TROUBL&—extra strong, 
won’t wash or channel, deliver good 
sediment ratings every time. 


Available in disks, strips, rolls, and in- 
line filters. 


* KEN IDALLS r 


ht ed | eg 





@As an extra convenience, Kendall 
offers you the handy plastic dispens- 
er, shown below, for only 59¢ from 
your supplier. Rustproof and strong, 
it keeps 6" and 614" disks clean and 


easy to get at. 


TRY 'EM. MAIL THE COUPON 
FOR YOUR FREE SAMPLES. 


m= KEN DALL comeanr 
Fiber Products Division 
Dept. HD91, Walpole, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free offer samples. 
Nome 
Address. 
City, State 











Size of filter desired 
@@e — — — - - - - ~—- - - -—---- ~~~ = 
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SIMPLIFIED COW-TO-TANK MILKING 






IN MID AMERICA 


SEE CCA CO-OP ‘ 

DISPLAYING THIS co op 

“SYMBOL OF - 
FARM 


LEADERSHIP” 


CONSUMERS COOPERATIVE ASSN. 
KANSAS CiTy, MO. 













Om versal 
Supermatic PIPELINE MILKING 


FOR QUALITY PRODUCTION AND GRADE “A” PROFITS 





Supermatic Milking-Conveying-Receiving-Cool- 
. the easiest way to Grade ‘“‘A”’ 
profits. Complete installations to fit your particu- 
lar needs. Parlor or Stanchion Barn Supermatic 
pipeline milking for more efficient dairy farm 


ing-Sanitizing . . 


operation. 





Cow 


Commons 





owe 
Waheger Macon 


Rens: Cay 


form bree. (cuperetve Act's 
Cte an hee 


VACUUM 


storage. 


@ VACUUM EFFICIENCY 


@ MECHANICAL CLEANING 


@ 10 YEAR WARRANTY 


Verve a) Adeeg Boctimne Oivesen 


Syrocue Mew Tort 


reper eves Uneven ve dang Machene Dewican 
Wetows, Wacomm 


Formers Cooperanre Eachonge 


ewer onre Ame 
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IN OHIO see 


* FARM BUREAU 
COOPERATIVES 


FOR Universal 
MILKING EQUIPMENT 
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BULK MILK COOLER 


The ultimate in bulk milk 
cooling and protective 





Pec Supply Cooperctive 
Welle Wolte Waomungran 


Arete Dewy Supply 
Perome Cotter nn 


Severe s farmer Asoc nam 
Mem (ame Rock Artenses 


Merve whee Dewy 


FREE 





PIPELINE MILKING CATALOG 
Get the facts! Write for 
this new Universal 


catalog. 


FOR UNIVERSAL 
MILKING EQUIPMENT Perm Bweer Services, ine imdione ore Oweer Cooperetive cots Supe! 
see... taming, Misiges ed enee os naene Detes, Texas 
Formers Union Contre! Exchenge mudtond ( coperetres Poste Sanety 
Pod Manerere mecp ein Manerore GoGnen, Caeieipgt 
























































HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Keep your soil home... 


(Centinved from page 890) 


the run-off water from above it. In 
Western areas these terraces may 
have little or no grade to permit 
maximum absorption of water, 
while in humid areas, these ter- 
races are given sufficient grade to 
dispose of the run-off water. 


Use drainage-type terrace . . . 


If you have wet land with a 
slight slope where erosion is a sec- 
ondary problem, you should use a 
drainage-type terrace. The chan- 
nel of this terrace differs from 
the standard terrace in that the 
channel is excavated almost en- 
tirely below the original ground 
level. Little or no levee or ridge 
is built above the original ground 
level. With this type terrace, cul- 
tural operations are often up and 
down slope to give faster water 
removal. 

Diversion terraces cannot take 
the place of a good terrace sys- 
tem. However, if you want to use 
a rotation with a higher propor- 
tion of permanent cover than would 
be necessary with a terrace sys- 
tem, diversion terraces can aid in 
the water control problem. 

Diversion terraces can be used 
to divide a long slope and cut 
down the erosive action of large 
quantities of water. They also 
can be used at the base of a slope 
to prevent run-off water from 
creating a severe drainage prob- 
lem on flat land below. Diversion 
terraces can be used at the top 
of a steep or long slope for pro- 
tection against erosion below. This 
might be necessary in some cases, 
even where a system of terraces 
is to be used. 


Equipment needed . . . 


To do the best job of terrace 
construction for the least cost, I 
would choose a plow, a tractor 
equipped with blade or scraper, 
and a spring tooth or disc harrow 
for smoothing and working down 
the terrace during and after con- 
struction. Total cost of construc- 
tion will range from 2 to 4 cents 
per foot. Using special terracing 
machines or hiring heavy equip- 
ment to do the same job would 
cost 3 to 5 cents per foot. 


How fo proceed... 


1. Talk with your county agri- 
cultural agent, your state college 
soil conservation specialist,or your 
local soil conservation technician. 
You should consider your over-all 
farm plan—how and if terracing 
fits in. Consider a parallel ter- 
race system to cut down point 
rows, crooked rows, and some of 
the other objections to terraces. 
You may need help in engineering 
your terrace system; find out 
where you can obtain help in lay- 
out and design. Get information 
on methods and techniques in con- 
struction that will fit your parti- 
cular conditions. 

2. Do a good job of constructing 
the terraces; poorly-constructed 
terraces may be more of a soil 
erosion hazard than no terraces at 
all. Have checked the grade, depth, 
and cross sectional areas of chan- 
nels with an engineer’s level as 
construction is completed. 

3. Expect to do some mainte- 
nance. Actually very little extra 
maintenance will be required, if 
cultural operations parallel with 
terraces and if plowing is done in 
lands with the backburrow on the 
center of the terrace ridge. Above 
all, do not construct terraces un- 
til you have a good natural or 
constructed grass waterway out- 
let, and do’ provide for annual 
fertilization and mowing of these 
grass waterways, THE END 
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Here’s how to help 


prevent imeshening itlare-wp 


treat dry cows 
with Pen-FZ 

to CONTROL 
MASTITIS 


Waiting until mastitis breaks out to start 
control measures is like waiting until it 
rains to fix the roof. 

If you have cows with a history of mas- 
titis when in production, treat them when 
they’re dry to prevent “freshening flare-up.” 

Reducing the possibility of mastitis re- 
currence helps keep udders healthy... 
guards against production loss. 

Pen-FZ treatment of dry cows eliminates 
the problem of withholding milk from mar- 
ket after treatment. 

To reduce mastitis recurrence in your 
herd, follow this Pen-FZ “dry cow” treat- 
ment program: 

For average problem — inject Pen-FZ in 
each quarter after last milking. 

For chronic problem — inject Pen-FZ in 
each quarter immediately after last milk- 
ing. Repeat treatment once per week for 
2 weeks. 


Write for FREE Mastitis folder — 
“Prevent Freshening Flare-up.” 


PUT MORE HEALTH INTO LIFE 
BY STARVING GERMS TO DEATH 


nitrofurans 


HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 


Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc. 


“‘Two-fisted’’ approach for superior results 


Antibiotics slow reproduction of mastitis organ- 
isms, but do not kill. The nitrofurans kill germs 
by starvation. 

In Pen-FZ, nitrofurazone, one of the nitrofurans, 
is combined with an antibiotic to achieve effec- 
tiveness unequalled by other mastitis treatments. 
Pen-FZ is better than antibiotics alone . . . better 
because only Pen-FZ contains nitrofurazone. 


Milk from producing cows should be withheld 
from human consumption for 72 hours follow 
ing treatment with Pen-FZ, as with all mastitis 
preparations 


Ask for ‘‘Pen-eff-zee”’ 


Comes in tube or syringe with money-back guarantee. poiang Kincaid, Victoria Guernsey herdsman, San Bernardino, 
Calif., treats a dry cow with Pen-FZ. He uses one Pen-FZ 
treatment in each quarter to help prevent mastitis “fresh- 
ening flare-up” at calving time. 








From sale barn to 
Grade A dairyman 


Lifting himself up by his own boot straps, this 
Washington teen-ager has accumulated 
an inventory, in three years, totaling $12,000. 


by W. D. Wills 


AN a young man of today get started in 
dairy farming? Disregarding the pre- 
dominantly pessimistic answers given by 

many old, experienced dairymen and their fi- 
nancial advisors, young Danny Miller of Bur- 
lington, Wash., gives a clear-cut and qualified 
“yes” to the question. 

Many young dairymen can match his in- 
vestment of $12,000, but are forced to admit 
that a large inheritance, parental assistance, 
or some windfall provided a healthy start. 
Few can say truthfully that it was primarily 
their own initiative that should be given cred- 
it for their successful entry into this field. 

Danny's present herd consists of 24 top- 
quality Holstein cows, most of which are of 
the finest lines of breeding, and over 20 head 
of registered heifers. 


Bive ribbon winners . .. 


On the first year of testing under DHIA 
Standard Plan, this assembled herd made the 
enviable record of 13,676 pounds of milk and 
523 pounds of fat. At the same time, it pro- 
vided a solid block of blue ribbon winners 
in Western Washington dairy shows in the 
FFA and open class divisions. Ribbons and 
trophies line the walls of Danny’s room. 

Many uninformed and envious teen-agers say 
that they could accomplish as much, or more, 
if they were willing to sacrifice the usual 
teen-age pleasures of a car, hunting, com- 
petitive sports, a steady girl friend, and oth- 
er school activities. 

This success story becomes even more un- 
believable when it is learned that this young 
dairyman enjoys every one of these youth- 
ful luxuries. Danny drives a 1956, two-tone 
car; is an avid duck hunter with an amazing 
knowledge oc their habits and feeding grounds; 
was a letter inner in baseball; held in- 
numerable off'ces in student organizations 
and the local #u'ure Farmer chapter. 

Danny could ¥ be the model for the 
typical American boy. The aifference between 
Danny and his classmates is that Danny filled 
every spare minute with profitable toil. 

His success is due also to the possession of 
a happy combination of traits, an intimate 
knowledge of livestock, thrift, perseverance, 
initiative, and energy. 

Danny’s knowledge of livestock was gained 


author ts a vocational @ 


The jeulture instructor at 
Burlington-Edison High School, 


/ashington, 
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Getting started in dairy farming 


No. 30 








FOUNDATION 
Miller. She was 





COW, Magic Kit Girl, with her owner, Danny 
aaaaal from a neighbor for $500. Her last 


HIA record was 528.7 pounds butterfat and 13,119 pounds milk. 


mainly at the “university of hard knocks” 
with the dimly-lit auction ring of the sale 
barn as a classroom and his father and fel- 
low livestock dealers as his instructors. So 
well did Danny master his lessons that his 
father provided him with a modest fund with 
which to buy and sell. 

One of my first memories of Danny was 
that of a little 7-year-old boy, surrounded by 
farmers and dealers, haggling over the price 
of an old nurse cow. Nurse cows and veal 
calves continued to be his specialty, building 
his profits to a sum of $400 by the time he 
was ready to enter high school. Mistakes 
only served to sharpen his business judg- 
ment and appreciation of good, sound cattle. 

Somewhere along the line, perhaps from 
his thrifty Dutch neighbors, lessons in thrift 
were learned and put into practice. First, that 
good cattle are a sound investment that will 
grow in value with good management, care, 
and proper breeding. 

Secondly, that it is often better to rent or 
trade labor for equipment rather than to pay 
interest and principal on seldom-used farm 
machinery. And, last but not least, that it 
pays to sow seeds of good will. 

During the summer following his sophomore 
year, I had the pleasure of helping this en- 
terprising student take his first step in estab- 
lishing his herd of registered Holsteins. 

Danny and I picked a group of outstanding 
heifers from good Canadian herds that his 
father had suggested. Other purchases fol- 
lowed until the nest egg had disappeared. 
Then, a ready financial partner, Jim Bishop 





BARNEY FARMLAN 





“That will take his mind off her bad quarter” 


of the local Skagit bank, provided the funds 
for additional expansion. 

Just as his heifers started to freshen, a 
neighbor, Walter French, solved the next 
problem by offering the rental of a 40-acre, 
Grade A setup, complete with machinery, ir- 
rigation system, and milk tank. For this 
Danny pays $40 per acre and now rents an 
additional 35 acres for $30 per acre. All 75 
acres are in grass, with the main pasture 
mixture being orchard grass and Ladino clover. 

Danny’s father is, and has been for many 
years, a livestock buyer. His 15-year-old broth- 
er, Don, is good help. Don works for wages 
and pasture for his FFA heifer. Danny’s 
mother often pitches in and helps “wash up.” 


Uses artificial breeding .. . 


Establishment of a sound breeding program 
was nearly as simple as acquiring the farm, 
with the utilization of the excellent sires of 
the Evergreen Northwest Breeding Associa- 
tion. With a new DHIA sign tacked on the 
milk house, Danny was in business. 

He probably will look back on his junior 
and senior years at Burlington-Edison High 
School as the busiest years of his life. I 
would say that only the strength and en- 
durance of youth made it possible to do his 
share in school activities such as helping the 
dairy judging team make one of the best 
records in school history, taking part in all 
FFA work while establishing himself as a 
top dairyman and breeder. 

As expected, after graduation, Danny con- 
tinued to support our agriculture department 
by helping us interest FFA members and by 
volunteering to take over the job ds herds- 
man of our chapter show string at the West- 
ern Washington Fair at Puyallup. Here he 
received warm praise from Bert Brown, state 
director of vocational education, and his staff 
for his show winnings, excellent cooperation, 
and his sportsmanship. 

His work did not go unnoticed. He received 
the State Farmer Degree and his project 
ranked as the third best in the state of 
Washington. However, the best reward of all 
is the praise of friends, teachers, fellow stu- 
dents, and acquaintances for a job well done. 

The next big hurdles will be those of mak- 
ing the American Farmer Degree, and apply- 
ing for the National Star Dairy Award. 

THE END 
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AMAZING NEW FLY KILLER: 





Vapona Insecticide (DDVP) is now accepted for use in 





dairy barns and other animal shelters. Here are 





four ways you can use it for the most effective, most 


economical fly control you’ve ever had. 








Ew Vapona works differently than other 
N insecticides. In addition to killing flies 
and other livestock pests on contact, Vapona 
has a unique vaporizing effect. 

This vapor is the key to Vapona’s incred- 
ible effectiveness. It seeps into cracks, crev- 
ices, and in between walls— kills flies and 
other insects wherever they hide. 

Vapona can be applied as coarse spray, fog, 
dry or liquid bait, and as painted-on fore- 
head bait for facefly control. Here's how you 
can use it. 


How to kill flies in dairy 
barns and animal shelters 


You can use Vapona as either a coarse spray 
or fogging solution to control flies in dairy 
barns and animal shelters. The coarse spray 
can also be used in outdoor areas. 

When using coarse spray, be sure to treat 
around doorways, feed storage rooms, alley- 
ways, and window sills. In poultry houses, 
be sure to spray manure piles and the out- 
side of penned enclosures. 

Before using Vapona fogging solution, 
close all doors, windows and other openings 

















Use new Vapona Insecticide to control flies and 
other annoying insects in all these areas: 1. Live- 
stock Barns. 2. Milk & Pump House. 3. Milking 
Areas. 4, Outdoor Areas. 5. Pigpens. 6. Chicken 
Brooder. 7. Poultry House. 8. Loafing Sheds. 9. 
Utility Buildings. 10. Feed Storage Rooms. 11. 
Manure. 12. Kennels. 13. House & Porch Area. 


to reduce air movement as much as possible. 

Caution: With either formulation, do not 
contaminate water, milk, milking utensils, 
feed, or foodstuffs. 


How to use Vapona as 
dry or liquid bait 


For dairy barns, milk sheds, stables, livestock 
barns, loafing sheds, pigpens and outdoor 
areas, scatter dry bait or spray liquid bait on 
floor or ground areas where flies congregate. 
Ideal baiting sites are around doorways, feed 
storage rooms, alleyways, and window sills. 

On freshly limed floors place dry bait on 
feed sacks or on paper. 

For caged poultry and turkeys on wire, 
scatter dry bait or spray baited solution on 
droppings beneath cages or perches. Repeat 
at weekly intervals. 

In poultry houses, scatter dry bait or spray 
liquid wherever flies congregate: on manure, 
on. window sills, outside of penned enclo- 
sures, and on floor of feed storage room. 

Caution: Keep bait out of reach of birds. 


How to control faceflies 
with a Vapona bait 


Faceflies that pester cattle and horses can be 
controlled easily and inexpensively with 
Vapona. Here’s how to do it: 

Each morning, while the animals are still 
in the barn, paint a sweetened Vapona bait 
on the animals’ foreheads. A single six-inch 
stroke with a small paint brush is adequate. 

After a few weeks, facefly population will 
be reduced to a point where regular treat- 
ment will no longer be needed. After that, 
apply Vapona only as needed. 


Half the cost of most 
other insecticides 


Vapona is extremely effective at very low 
dosages. That's why it does a better job of 
controlling flies and other insects for half 
the cost of many other insecticides. 


p U 8.D.A. Photo 
One pint of Vapona emulsible concentrate in 
12% gallons of water is all it takes to treat a 
12,500 square-foot area. 


Where to get Vapona 
Your regular pesticide dealer has Vapona 
under well-known brand names. Call or see 
him today. 

For more information on Vapona Insecti- 
cide, write: Shell Chemical Company, Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Division, 110 West 51st 
Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


SHELL 
S\\/Z 


Vapona 
Insecticide 
A PRODUCT OF SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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USE “THE ORIGINAL” 


NARROW BORE 


For CLEANER, FASTER MILKING and 


MASTITIS: 


PREVENTION! 















WORLDS LAROESTSELLIng yagROW BORE, 


Dairy 
even 
flat top has no concave “‘lip’ 


en across the 


U.S.A, report Maes Inflations 
and clear up Mastitis. Their “velvety smooth” 
* to draw teats into the 


inflation causing udder congestion and irritation. Maes, 
the Original Narrow Bore Inflation, is designed scien- 
tifically correct. Our narrow bores, medium bores and 
large give teats the support they need. Priced at only 


8S« 


Dear Sir 

We would like to 
narrow-bore inflations 
much Mastitis before 
flations 


much less than other Mastitis preventives! 


March 77, 1961 
say how much we like the Maes 
We were troubled with so 
using Maes narrow-bore in- 


and lest a let of cows due te Mastiti« 


Since using Maes about six months, we have had 
hardiy any trace of Mastitis. It used to take us 
about an hour and one-half te milk—now it takes 
us only one hour te milk more cows. We like 
the way they milk out the cows quick. Thank 


you 
Mr 


Mr. Ralph Woelske, Rt. 2, Gillette, Wis.) 


Weolske milks his herd of 30 Holsteins with 


Maes Black Synthetic narrow-bere inflations 





BUY NOW from YOUR 
Maes DEALER 


Or Order Direct on Coupon! 
































Observe this 
illustration of 
the Maes Nar- 
row Bore Infla- 
tien . SEE 
how the smooth 
flat tep PRE- 
VENTS irritation 
and udder conges- 
tion! Switch now to 
Maes —to prevent, 
clear up MASTITIS! 


large —- — 
re 


Hy 


in 3 SIZES 
to fir SURGE SHELLS 


Large, Medium Bore and 








MAES MILKERS, INC, Dept. G-91, Morsholl, Michigen Narrow Bere. Choice of 
tastiest pmndanansy eo Fate hom brown gum rubber or 
nflagons for my Surge Shells @ 8$¢ each. On super-soft black synthetic. 
orders of less than $10, add 50¢ for poetmge impontantt | 

and handling charges Soin 

arrc ¥- Bore Narrow Bore 

te a 

2) Medium 4 Medium 1. 
a a . — lharge a 

tapered crank handle oe 
| inflation brush 85e —E 
Ne Surge Vase 
| Name | 
St. (B.R.) 
MAES MILKERS, INC. 

, City State DEPT. G-91, MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 


HOOF ROT? 


a 


ON YOUR STATIONERY 


»werful, penetrating 
and absorbing 
stubborn hoof 
nfections, Easy to apply 

sour tt on. No band- 
age required, $1.25 ai drug 
and farm stores or write 








De Naylor's 


LINITE 


We print stationery 
breeders all over the 


own br x you to choose from. 


for thousands of 

res ; ~~ +A. epee 

style a sonal touch. Pictures of your 
Fy 





a W. Mayler Co., Morris, HY. 





for stationery circular today 
| HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





























SPARTA'S 


really got it. 


from TIP 


Shipped postoge paid 
for $11.95 te areas 
not served by 
Sperto Dealers 


Write for a free 

copy of the Sparta 
MILKHOUSE BRUSH GUIDE 
SPARTA BRUSH CO., 
Sparta, Wis. 


; 


RESU 


INC., 


NOW even the handle on the famous 
Sparta BuULKER is completel 
Proofed”’. The thong, grip an 
are made from the same ALL WHITE 
composition material as the block. 


will not crack, chip 
unmatched 
“TyYNex” 
round “Hr- 
made Sparta America’s No. 1 Bulk 
Tank brush! 





“Soak 
handle 


LT ...a lighter brush that 
or sliver Pius the 

cleaning action of the 
Nylon bristles in the all 


LARE” head design that 








Buy From Our Advertisers — They Are Reliable 
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by J. K. Loosli 


Fit your cows for calving 


A suitable dry period and good condition at calving 
are important. The effects of a short dry period are 
greater on younger cows than on the mature cows. 


OST dairymen know that it 
M is important for a cow to 

have a 6- to 8-weel dry 
period for high production in the 
next lactation. 

The statement is frequently 
made that some second-calf heif- 
ers do not milk as well when they 
are 3-year-olds as they did as 2- 
year-olds with their first calf. 
Much of this is caused by poor 
feeding or too short a dry period. 

As an average, 3-year-olds should 
produce about 15 per cent more 
milk than they did as 2-year-olds 
and 30 to 40 per cent more as 
mature cows than they produce 
in the first lactation. Health, con- 
dition, length of dry period, and 
other factors cause cows to vary 
widely from these averages. 

A rest period while dry allows 
a good cow a chance to store fat 
on the body, which will increase 
production in the early months of 
the next lactation. 

In early lactation all good cows 
deplete their body reserves to se- 
crete milk. Depending upon how 
good a producer an individual cow 


is, it may take four to eight 
months in lactation before she 
starts to restore to her tissues 


the nutrients she lost earlier. 


Feed young cows more... 


It is especially important for 
first- and second-calf heifers (that 
are still growing) to be properly 
fed during the dry period. First- 
calf heifers that calve early make 
little or no growth the first four 
to six months of lactation. When 
properly fed they will start to 
grow again in later lactation and 
will increase substantially in body 
weight, length, and height dur- 
ing the dry period. 

Greatest growth of secretory tis- 
sues of the udder occurs in prep- 
aration for the second lactation. 
A short dry period or improper 
feeding tends to reduce this growth 
and may greatly reduce the milk 
production in the second lactation. 
The effect of a short dry period 
is much greater at this time than 
for older cows. 

Colostrum is formed during the 
dry period. Most newborn calves 
will die unless they receive colos- 
trum, which contains a plentiful 
supply of disease-preventing anti- 
bodies, protein, vitamins, and es- 
sential minerals. 


Restores minerals while dry . . 


The calcium and phosphorus in 
the bones are withdrawn in early 
lactation and secreted in the milk. 
Studies have shown that the high- 
producing cow is not able to absorb 
and use enough calcium or phos- 
phorus regardless of the amounts 
in the feed until after she passes 
the peak of production, or after 
four to six months of lactation. In 
late lactation and especially during 
the dry period she restores the lost 
calcium and phosphorus. 

Research has demonstrated that 
unless the feed supplies enough of 
these minerals to restore tke re- 
serves, the bones will become thin 


and weak and the hips and legs 
will break. 

Vitamin D is necessary for the 
absorption and metabolism of cal- 
cium and phosphorus. It is generally 
believed that when cows are on 
pasture they receive enough vitamin 
D through body irradiation from 
sunlight so it is not necessary to 
add the vitamin to feed. 

Green growing plants do not 
contain vitamin D, but when they 
are cut and dried in the sun the 
irradiation forms the vitamin. Thus, 
sun-cured hay contains vitamin D, 
but the amount varies widely. Be- 
cause of this the vitamin is added 
to some commercial dairy feeds. 

It seems likely that cows in a 
loose housing system where they 
are outside much of the time would 
not benefit from adding vitamin D 
to their feed. However, there are 
differences of opinion about this 
because we do not know the exact 
vitamin D requirement of milking 
dairy cows. 


To meet protein needs .. . 


The protein from the muscle 
tissues also may be used for milk 
protein formation if food protein 
is not adequate. Protein losses, like 
fat, are easy to see because in a 
few weeks the cows start to look 
thin and emaciated. A concentrate 
mixture containing 16 to 18 per 
cent protein, fed in large enough 
amounts to supply the energy need- 
ed, will supply adequate protein 
even for growth of younger cows 

It is not necessary to use high 
quality protein such as that needed 
for chickens or pigs, because the 
bacteria in the rumen converts 
much of the feed protein to a uni- 
form protein quality before it be- 
comes available for the cow's use. 
This explains why urea can supply 
part of the nitrogen for cattle. 


Dry and freshening rations .. . 


There is no evidence that a com- 
plex mixture of feeds is any more 
useful than a single source as a 
supplement to home-grown grains 
and good quality forage. 

It has also been shown that 
neither the bulkiness of a feed nor 
the amount fed in the dry period 
has much influence on the amount 
of udder edema at calving nor the 
length of time the swelling persists 
after calving. Udder swelling seems 
to be more a matter of inheritance 
than of feeding practice. 

Cows that are in good condition 
when turned dry do not need much 
grain during the dry period. It is 
good management, however, to start 
feeding some grain two or three 
weeks before calving. This permits 
a more gradual change to the high 
grain feeding usually needed after 
calving for high production. 

It is especially important to feed 
some grain to heifers before calving 
to train them to eat grain readily 
and to get them accustomed to 
being handled in the milking rou- 
tine. Spending a little time with 
first-calf heifers before they calve 
will do a lot to insure proper milk 
letdown and lactation performance. 
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Prc »blems Si ala | 


lone N-b 4 


Conde a 


Entirely eliminates pulsctors with their 


frequent adjustment and service. 


CONTENTED Pulsator Perm: mnently 


cOows.. 


/ 
DMF /(DRIBBLE METER FEEDING) 
, & 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 
SCIENTIFIC FEEDING 


Clay's revolutionary new Dribble Meter 
Feeding automatically feeds the right 
amount to each cow for top production and 
even —— efficiency in parlor milking. It 
stretches any amount of feed during the 
entire milking. Cows behave better, milk 
more! Only Clay has it—the very latest in 
dairy farm automation. Send coupon 
below today! 


FREE BOOKLETS 
help pion low-cost __. 


pee BT) 


BREEDING 


by H. A. Herman 


with 
this 





Operates milking parlors, pipe line milk- 


Twin calves born| - 


Speeds milking, gives constant 


suspended or floor units. 


leoti jl 





positive p 
of temperature or peere<at 
Never needs cleaning or ad- 
justment. 


from 8-year-old 
frozen semen 


One rotary valve operates up 
to 6 units in milking parlor. 


An exclusive, proven Condé waileainaie 
that makes any milker work better | 


j CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP., o1i6 01 live i. Cedar ar Falls, tt 
| Send free booklets on D Milking Porlor ©) Cattie | 
Feeder () Barn Cleaner () Silo Uniooder () Crop l HE picture below shows N. R. 


| Dryer Ci Hog Equipment [) OME | T Whitwell, Pakenham Manor, St. 





1 Nome___ _ 
] Address__ 
| City State 

. 6,000 Dealers Coast-to-Coast 

















ARE YOU MOVING? 


Be sure to notify us three weeks 
ahead of time. Then you won't miss 
any issues. Give both your old and 
new oddresses. — Hoard's Dairyman. 











JUMBO NUMBERS BOTH SIDES 
1%” Lge someee 


black-fi easy to read 


TAG-EZE ‘Q% 


Cattie Markers 
: DOZ. 


F.0.8. Newport, Ky, 
ALUMINUM TAG Tempered, 
%” thick—Size 2%” x 2%” 
Wearability guaranteed! 
WELDED CHAIN 40”, Bright 
finish twisted link. 
STEEL FASTENER — EXTRA 
Heavy “‘S'’ Hook—',” thick 
FREE—Livestock Tog and Poultry Band Catalog! 
NATIONAL BAND & TAG CO. 
P.O. Box 6-254, Newport, Ky. 














dairy conditions 
make Calf Manna 
a must! 


Cc. E. KNOLLE, Knolle Jersey 
Farms, Sandia, Texas, raises 1 

herd replacements a year. “We have 
found Albers Calf Manna to be the 
best and most economical way to de- 
velop top milkers for our string.” 
Find out how Knolle gets Calf Manna 
results for less than 10¢ a day. 


{ Deot. H-91-8 | 


Albers Milling | 
1016 Central Street 
Kansas City 5, Missouri | 
or 5045 Wilshire Bivd. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
FREE — Please send me 36-page book: | 
“Carnation-Albers 
Herd Replacement Program.” | 


Name 











Edmunds, England, and twin Frie- 
sian heifers that are quite unique. 

The birth of these heifers re- 
sulted from frozen semen stored 
for eight years before use. 

Their sire, Sukar Ideal Successor, 
died five years ago. He was used 
at the Cambridge (England) Cat- 
tle Breeding Centre where the 
technique for freezing bull semen 
was made in 1951. 

The dam of the twins is a cow 
named Pakenham Handsome II. 

In England, many calves have 
been dropped resulting from frozen 
semen one to seven years old. 

In America, a recent survey 
shows two organizations obtaining 
conception from semen stored over 
seven years, three studs with se- 
men in storage over five years, four 
with semen four years old, and 21 
with semen over three years old. 

Because it has been in use in 
America only since about 1953, 
the extreme lengths in frozen se- 
men storage are not known. It is 
possible we may be hearing about 
calves from 10-year-old semen. 

Studies at the New Jersey sta- 
tion show a slight decline in fer- 
tility after storage, but this decline 
was only about 10 per cent after 
five years of storage. 





Merilan named head 
at Missouri 


To succeed A. C. Ragsdale, for 
40 years chairman of the dairy de- 
partment at the University of Mis- 
souri, president Elmer Ellis has 
named staff professor Charles P. 
Merilan. The new chairman is a 
native of Missouri and has taken 
all of his undergraduate and grad- 
uate study at the University of 
Missouri. The appointment was ef- 
fective September 1, 





Other Outstanding Conde 
Milking Equipment -- 


Floor and suspended type milker units 
Dumping stations 
Releaser with motorized rotary valve 
Milk room panel with pressure washing 
Custom Engineered installations for any 
porlor or barn 
Patented inflations that leave cows in 
hand milked dition — standard equip- 
ment in conventional units and teat cup 
assemblies 

- nearest address for complete information 
“The World's Finest’’ Milking Equipment. 

es available, 


% thru 5 SOLD BY 


tag MARLOW MILKING MACHINE COMPANY 


MANKATO, MINN. 


for your 
milking 
machine 
installation 


. the famous Conde’ ‘400’ Vac- 
uum Supplier. Your present milking 
equipment will operate better and 

more _ effici- 
ently with a 
larger Conde’ 
Vacuum Sup- 
plier. 8 siz- 











Mid. and sold by 


MILKING MACHINE CO., INC. 


SHERRILL, NEW YORK 


Conde 











INSTANT DAIRY COWS ? 


Sorry... the answer is NO. 


To build a profitable herd of dairy cows 
takes time, effort and, above all, a SOUND 
KNOWLEDGE of BREEDING, CATTLE CARE 
and HERD MANAGEMENT. 


Our FREE CATALOG explains how the 


GRAHAM SCHOOL for CATTLEMEN 


helps Students build herds for greater profits by training in @ UNDERSTANDING 
REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS OF CATTLE @ REGULATING HEAT PETIODS @ CORRECTING 
STERILITY @ TESTING BULL SEMEN ®@ DIAGNOSING PREGNANCY @ DELIVERING 
CALVES SAFELY AND REMOVING AFTERBIRTHS WITHOUT INJURY. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED “~——=—== MAIL COUPON TODAY"™-""*" " 
Write for names of former students in camel SCHOOL, ING., Dept. OND, 


your locality; telk with them. Pe en rho al dein cence a 
GRAHAM SCHOOL, INC. and your FREE 48-page School catalog. 
GARNETT, KANSAS 
(Classes begin 2nd full week of each 


month — for men, 16 years of age 
end over.) Oity......... 





Name 


Address 








YOU’LL FENCE FASTER 
than ever before with the 
Shaver Hydraulic Post Driver! 


Now with more than 10,000 additional impact you'll set 
fence posts faster than ‘Zosye sree comm. even f yortve wasted 
with a Shaver! Newly added adjustable “Force for the Shaver 
Post Driver nearly 50% greater y —L y Ae. as easier 
fencing. The Shaver ver is mounted front for easier 
spotting and you'll drive a 4° bad 4 post in as little as 10 to 15 
seconds, with finger-tip ease . . . your tractor hydraulic system 
does all the work. 


FREE Write today for literature on the Post Driver that lets 
you set up to 80 rods of posts in just 80 minutes, 


SHAVER MFG. CO., Graettinger, lowa 








A Vest Pocket Herd Book Is a Good Investment 
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SAVE! 


Low-cost BERG gear drive, and 
choice of chains, give you famous 
Berg quality at $100 to $200 less than 
the cost of many cheaper-built barn 
cleaners models 
from Berg make a barn cleaner prac- 
tical for any barn—no matter how 
small! Send for FREE Plan Help! 


BERG EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Marshfield, Wisconsin (HD-GA) 


These lower-cost 


Send me information about Berg Stalls and 
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Exclusively-ALL NEW NARROW BORE 
INFLATION BRUSH! 






PROVEN FACTS: Ovutlasts 
Sponges, lowers Bac- 
teria Counts, Oder Free, Used 
With All Std. Sanitizers, 
Always Soft. Packed (3) 
9" x?" Sponges $1 Pod 
For infletion brushes and 
sponges, order direct from 





Industrial Brush 
Box 284 La Crosse, Wis. 


COWPOX.arincworm_ 
Teat Sores, Skin —n Guava, 


Dr. Naylor's 


















* Blu-Kote dries up cowpox 
lesions, controls secondary 
infection, Germicidal, Pungi- 


cidal, protective wound dress- 
ing. Quick drying pene- 
trating. 4 oz. bottle $1.00 at 
dealers or mailed postpaid. 


H.W. MAYLOR CO. + MORRIS2, HY. 


BLU-KOTE 
BRISTOL KOW MATS 





The world's finest “Guaranteed 10 years” 


Thousands of satisfied users all over Amer 
jee «(are saving hundreds of dollars yearly 
mn bedding and are saving valuable cow 
from serious injuries. Fifteen sizes for cus 
tem-fitting YOUR bern Write today to 
nearest supplier to 








BRISTOL KQW MATS 
P & D SILO UNLOADERS 


SHELTON, CONN. 





Greater capacity and more trouble free opera 
tion. Peed 200 head in 10 minutes. The only 
+ inloader the market sold on a 30 day 
money ack trial under « §75,000.00 guaran 
t bond. Aleo heavy duty auger bunk feeders 
Write for further information to 


P &D SALES & MFG. CO., Plainfield 6, Illinois 
Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. 


GET MORE MILK! 
Save injuries with 















bilizes muscles; eliminotes > 


chains, wires. Fits any 
ORDER NOW! 
Money-buck Guarantee 


WESTERN SALES & SUPPLY-— 
5995 N. Washington, Denver Colo. 
Enclosed is S$. Send | 
— Reston’ tich(s) tor for 5-day 
trial with full refund Wf 
completely sotisfied. 
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Completes six consecutive 
1,000-pound fat records 


W HIRLHILL Q Rag Apple Ariel, 
14-year-old Holstein owned by 


W. A. Hayssen of Lakeside Farm, 
Elkhart Lake, Wis., has completed 
a 365-day record of 24,643 pounds 
of milk, 1,019 pounds of butterfat. 
This makes her the first Holstein 
to compile 6 consecutive official 
1,000-pound records on 2x milking. 

While two other registered Hol- 
steins have made 6 consecutive 
1,000-pound fat records, both were 
milked 3 times daily. They in- 
cluded Penstate Inka Pathfinder 
Star of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity and Mooseheart Princess 
Star, Mooseheart Farms, Moose- 
heart, Ill. (with 7 official 1,000- 
pound records). 

Purchased by Lakeside Farm in 
1956, “Ariel” completed her first 
two official 1,000-pound records on 
the farm of I. B. Mitchell and Son, 
La Fargeville, N. Y., where she al- 
so gave birth to triplet heifers be- 
tween two 1,000-pound lactations. 

A statistical breakdown of the 
six 1,000-pound records follows: 





Lbs. Lbs. 

Age Days mith buttertat__ 
6-2 365 26,755 1,134 
7-7 365 25,790 1,094 
9-5 365 23,447 1,002 
10-10 365 26,314 1,061 
12-3 365 25,652 1,051 
13-6 365 24,643 1,019 

Not included is still another 


1,000-pound butterfat record com- 
pleted at Mitchell’s on DHIA. All 
told, Ariel is credited with 222,378 
pounds of milk, 9,329 pounds fat. 








“Delight” scores again 
at the age of 17 


M Now Creek Eden Delight, 
Virginia’s most famous regis- 
tered Holstein cow, is back in the 
news with her second all-time na- 
tional record in as many years. 

Minnow Creek Eden Delight has 
completed an official 365-day lacta- 
tion of 17,904 pounds of milk, 743 
pounds of butterfat for a new high 
in butterfat production for 17-year- 
olds milked twice daily. She made 
the record on the J. E. Taylor 
farm in Orange, Va. 

Delight set the national record 
for 16-year-olds last year with her 
305-day total of 890 pounds of but- 
terfat, 22,269 pounds of milk. 

Her latest record strengthens 
her ranking as the top lifetime 
butterfat producer in all Holstein 
history. She now has 11,789 pounds. 
She is also credited with 273,488 
pounds of milk, making her the 
breed's fourth highest lifetime milk 
producer. She is classified Excellent. 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising in this de 
wanted’’ and ‘‘position want 
address. 


count as 8 additional 

CHECK WITH ORDER. 
TISER MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. 
Wisconsin. Different rate for Livestock Display 


of date issue. 
Send order te HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort 
advertising. 


partment is 35 cents per word per insertion, except for ‘‘heip 
mted'’ advertising gg BE RO A EM 
as 





STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


FARM EQUIPMENT 





NEW! Now treat Mastitis for less than 2ilc 
with new Uni-Power tnfusion! Each dose con- 
tains: 100,000 units Procaine Penicillin, 100 
mg. Dihyx on stretomycin, 100 mg. Neomycin, 

750 mg iifathiazole, 750 mg. Sulfamerazine, 


5 mg Cobalt Infuse directly into the infect- 
ed quarter by withdrawing 1l0cc (1 dose) into 
needle, then replace needle 





syringe with « 

with an infusion tube. Also ideal when dry- 
ng off a cow—infuse 10ce of Uni-Power into 
each quarter—allow to remain until the cow 
freshens An ounce of prevention is worth 
pounds of milk Recommended by leading 
eterinarians and dairy experts. Per 100ce 
ttle (10 doses 2.55. Six bottles $2.25 each 
Order 12 for $25.00 and receive free a syr- 
nge, needle and infusion tube. At your An- 
chor Of New England dealers or order direct 
from ANCHOR SERUM COMPANY OF NEW 
ENGLAND, Dept. W-4, Topsfield, Massachu- 
setts. Write for free veterinary supply cate- 


logue and health guide. (Please note: As al- 
ways, milk should be withheld from human 
consumption 72 hours after the last treat- 
ment 9-* 
ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 
complete line. Write for free catalog. NASOO, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin i-* 
ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION equipment. 
World's leading supplier. Write for free cata- 
los ae COMPANY, INC., Baraboo, 
isconsin 3-° 
mastitis TESTERS. Send for free sample and 
literature. LARAY, INC., Pataskala, Ohio, 11-* 
BIG SAVINGS on dru gs, vaccines and supplies 


for all livestock. Free catalog. VETSOCO, Box 
6305, Minneapolis, Minnesota 23-° 
SEND CARD tor free wholesale catalogue of 
veterinary supplies and equipment. EAST- 
ERN STATES SERUM COMPANY, 1727 
Harden Street, Columbia, 8. C. 2-23 
VETERINARY SUPPLIES (wholesale) free cat- 


alog. WESTERN LIVESTOCK SUPPLY, Box 


» Delta, Colorado 3-° 
SPECIAL MASTITIS OINTMENT. (Procaine 
Pencillin 100,000 units Dihydrostreptomycin 
100 mg 10% Sulfamerazine, Sulfathiazole 
Cobalt SMG. in sesame oil base disposable 
syringe). Dozen §4.50 prepaid. (Pen-Fz §9.00 


dozen syringes). Withhold milk from treated 
quarter for 72 hours. Quantity savings. KEN- 
SINGTON VETERINARY AND POULTRY 
SUPPLY, Kensington, Connecticut 6-° 


VETERINARY PRODUCTS direct to you at « 
savings. Write for tree price list. UPCO, 306 
Cherokee, Dept. Z, St. Joseph, Mo 10-* 

DAIRYMEN: Butterfat tests via mail, produc- 
tion records. Case, tiny bottles furnished 

N LABORATORY, Danville, Ohio. 12-8 

FERRET KILLS RATS and mice quickly, eco 
nomically and continuously! Used with great- 
est results at Chicago, Milwaukee and Omaha 


stock yards. Unconditionally guaranteed to 
out perform anything on the market . 

ask your dealer! Also used and sold by: 
Morton Seed Company, Bowen, Illinois; Me- 
Allister Seed Company, Mt. Pleasant, lows; 
Tomco Seed Company, Belmond, lows. Look 
for us at our booth — National Dairy Oon- 
gress, Waterloo, Iowa. 12-lb. case given away 
free, every day during the show. FERRET 


LABORATORIBS, Box 210, 
mowoe, Wisconsin 

FREE 92-page handbook-catalog, livestock dis- 
eases. Save money Complete list vaccines, 
drugs, instruments. KANSAS CITY VAC- 
CINE COMPANY, Dept. 30, Kansas City, 
Missouri 18-spl. 


Route 2, Ocono- 





CATTLE MARKERS 


ALL-NYLON — NO PAINT to chip out. Many 
colors. Free catalog. CREUTZBURG & SON, 
Malvern, Pennsylvania 10-* 

LARGEST, most complete line of cattle markers 
and livestock supplies. Free catalog. NASOO, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 14-* 

DAISY CATTLE MARKERS, solid brass tag and 
brase-plated chain for horns or neck. Write for 
free catalog. GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, —. 
C, Huntington, Indiana 

€-Z REDD TAGS make identity fast and pa 
Colortal contrasting numbers, wear resistant 
plastic. Available with neck chain and fasteners. 
Write for free agricultural supply catalog from 
the world’s leading source of artificial breeding 
equipment, breeding and show ring equipment, 
plus hundreds of other farm items. INSEMI- 
KIT COMPANY, INC., Baraboo, Wis. ad 


SILOS 


Forage saver glass-lined 
automatic bunk feeder, 
Sila-Save ensilage preservative, Even-Flo si- 
lage distributors. SHERROD SILO SALES, 
INC., Strawberry Plains, Tennessee. 14-* 
FEED SILAGE FASTER at a lower cost with 
a Van Dale silo unloader. Two models to 
meet every need. Compare these quality, 
pateated features: Double augers remove more 
silage per hour. 5-point suspension keeps 
unloader level V-paddie impeller throws 
(not blows) silage. Adjustable drive gives 
positive traction. Double wall cleaners shave 
frozen silage and ice cleanly from silo wall. 











TRIED, PROVEN! 
silo, forage server 


Write tor free brochure (Dealer inquiries 
invited). VAN DALE, INC., Box 72, Wayzata, 
Minnesota. 15-* 


DEPRESSION PRICES, WE SELL CHEAP, 
save 75% off new and used tractor parts, 
models 


crawlers, wheel tractors. 190 makes, 
Catalog ready. Send 25¢ SURPLUS TRAC- 
TOR PARTS CORP., Fargo, N. D 17-12 








FARM EQUIPMENT 





SAVE 40%. Hydraulic manure loaders. VAUGHN 
MANUFACTURING, Waseca, Minnesota, 4-* 
10-TON TRUCK HOIST $199.99 — $50 down, 
monthly. Can use agents. DUNBAR, 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 18-4 
40x18 BLOCK UPRIGHT SILO. Also A © for- 
age blower. VERNON WARNKE, Unadilla, 
Nebraska. 





DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


USED BULK MILK TANKS. 200-250-500-400- 
gallon =. Mops: : P. O. BOX 246, = 
burg. Wise 

USED suLK » MILK PICK-UP TANKS. wide 
selection of reconditioned and guaranteed 
tanks. All popular sizes from 1,500 and 
1,800 gal. through 53,100 gal. Phone collect 
Spring 8-3366, G. H. HICKS & SONS, INC., 
Louisville 11, Ky. 17-4 

500-GALLON Damrow milk tank mounted on 
GMO truck. CURTIS AVERY, Chipley, oo, 

8- 





gia. 
—- RITE-WAY milk parlor complete 
200-gallon Haverly bulk tank. R. LILLY, 
Vincentown, New Jersey, OR 9-3218 
COMPLETE BULK MILKING system; 580-gal- 
lon Walker tank, 3 Surge pipeline milkers, 


stainless steel pipeline and wash-up system 
$1,000. J. 8. BA ER, 1086 Glendale, Vero 
Beach, Florida. 





HAY AND BEDDING 


GRADED DAIRY ALFALFA and other grades 
_. ART = HAY COMPANY, » 


15-* 





Sandusky 
DIRECT lipran HAY, — pellets, com- 
plete dairy pellets. SCHWAB BROS. MILLS, 
INC., New Bavaria, Ohio. 15-* 


AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 








LEARN ee terms, soon. Free 
catalog, — UCTION SCHOOL, Mason 
City, low 23-*° 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. 
SOURI AUCTION SCH 
Kansas City 9-X22, Missouri. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘How to make $5 


000 yearly, sparetime, raising earthworms!" 
OAKHAVEN-24, Cedar Hill, Texas. 21-* 


FARMS WANTED 


Free catalog! MIS- 
L, 1330 Linwood, 
16-* 














MORE DAIRY FARMS needed to sell. Extreme 
Northern Illinois, Southern Wisconsin. H. E. 
GILBERT, Realtor & Associates, Elkhorn, 
Wisconsin. (Over 20 years successful experi 
ence at your service.) 6-* 

YOUNG CAPABLE COUPLE, [fifty Guernsey 
cows, late model full line equipment, desires 


to lease large dairy and grain farm. Excel! 
lent references. DAVID FLEIGLE, Nokomis 


Tlinois. 
WANTED TO RENT: Large tarm. Beef, hogs 
and dairy. Good equipment and livestock 


Refrences. BOX 717, care Hoard's Dairyman 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


FARMS FOR SALE 








100 WISCONSIN FARMS, all sizes, mostly 
_ =. ee RT'S REALTY, Abbots 
14-10 


sourhenn \ wisGOnsin dairy farm. 240 acres 
good 46-stanchion barn and other buildings. 
New silo, modernized dwelling, good roads 
Land , contract available. BOX 715, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
TEXAS ‘DAIRY FARM: Year-around grazing 
on Coastal Bermudas pasture! 372 acres 25 
miles southeast of San Antonio, Texas. Com- 
pletely irrigated! Exceilent Carrizo water well 
tully i d 8” 
main line with completely portable aluminum 
sprinkler system. Dairy barns, show barns 
hay barns and « tifal home. Cash sale 
$160,000. Owner retiring. Contact WAYNE 
W. OONNALLY, Realtor-Rancher, _ RK 
Box 130, Floresville, Texas 7-2 
UNIQUE ‘OPPORTUNITY FOR DAIRYMAN 
with about $30,000 to invest; absentee owner 
with tailing health will sell his shares in 
large dairy operation in Obvastal Georgia; 
milk contract for 17 more years. Present 
price $7.20 hundred; 600 acres finest pro- 
ducing soil; plenty help available; 150 cows; 
all year grazing; grain at wholesale. Investi- 
gate, then sell your farm and herd in $4.00 
milk shed; leave the freezing winters and 
drudgery and get sunshine and profit from 
your experience. This investment would make 
you largest stockholder. BOX 94 ROUTE 1, 
Titusville, New Jersey, or telephone Penning- 
ton, New Jersey 7-1550. 17-2 
CENTRAL WISCONSIN 560-acre dairy farm, 
good soil, 4-bedroom house, big barn, 1,200 
be. steel granary, other buildings, all new 
roofs, very good terms. Will consider trade 
for what have you. Other farms and business 

. Bend for our free catalog. STEVENS 

AGENCY, Spencer, Wisconsin. Telephone OL 
iver 9-2291. 17-2 
STROUT'S FREE CATALOG! Fal! issue! Over 
3,900 properties in 36 states and Bermuda. 





Farms, homes, businesses . . . nearly 53 
times ae many descriptions and pictures, and 
twiee as many states 


tate catalog! 61 service 





LTY, 7-AU South Dearborn, 

Ch/cago 3, Dlinois. 18-3 

MORE SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
ON NEXT PAGE 





Seplember 25; 1961 


Special Opportunities 
FARMS FOR.SALE 


BARGAIN EXTRACRDINARY! United has done 
it again! One of most unbelievable buys 
on today’s market! 160-acre Wisconsin dairy 
farm with 23 cows, 4 calves, all feed on 
hand included for $15,000 and §3,000 down! 
Buildings alone insured for $23,350! Good 6- 
room 3-bedroom home, fully modern. Barn, 

Grade B milk house, 25 stan- 

shed, granary, corn crib. 55 

croy and remainder spring-watered 

pasture On pick-up routes, easy 

Literally a steal at $15,000 com- 

$3,000 down! New free fall-win- 

bargains coast to coast! UNITED 
1304-HD Consumers Build 

State Street, Chicago 4, Illi- 








the 


concrete si 
ons, machine 
acres 
woodland 
drive town 
plete, only 
ter catalog, 
FARM AGENCY 
ing, 220 South 
nos 
MODERN DAIRY FARMS in Dunn 
Wisconsin, Grade A dairy herds, good 
soil, very good buildings, full line of ma 
chinery and power equipment. Write or see 
wM. R eae. P. O. Box 207, Menomo- 
nie, W n 18-2 
cooo SOUND “WISCUNSIN farms. Pfister Farm 
Agency, BERT PFISTER, Mt. Horeb, Wis 
consin 15-* 
VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
a M. BROWNING, Realtor, John H. 
tt Associate, Culpeper, Virginia 12-* 
FREE CATALOG describes Wisconsin farms for 
ir copy is ready now. Write LOGAN- 
INC.. Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin ad 


FARMS FOR RENT 


150-ACRE DAIRY FARM for rent to 
ble party. 8 miles South of Rochester, New 
fork Spacious omfortable house, ofl heat 
44 stanchions, barn cleaner, holding pen 
and milking parior 600-gallon bulk tank, 
spacious barns and machinery sheds. All but 
19 acres mn grass Available September 1 
1961 BOX 674 care Hoard's Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 14-spl 

FALL POSSESSION — 240-acre dairy farm 
Grade A market. Rental 50-50 or cash. Ref 
erences requested. LYLE MACK, Fort Atkin 

Wisconsin 


HELP WANTED 


Experienced artificial breeding tech 
Through our frozen semen program 
freezers, areas may be developed in any 

References required Write PIPER 
FARMS, Watertown, Wisconsin 


County 
loam 


y 
W A Y 








responsi 


son, 








WANTED: 
nicians, 
and 
state, 
BROTHERS 
for details 

WANTED: 
with some 
stein milk 
vember list All 


Experienced responsible dairyman 
family help t for 50 Hol 
and replacement stock. No- 
xdern, Grade A. Salary or 
percentage ‘urnished or unfurnished mobile 
home 10 x § LUVERNE BAUER, Rural 
Route 1, Faribault, Minnesota 
WANTED: Experienced married 
for modern dairy farm with registered herd 
and plans for future expansion. Job offers 
modern ho and top pay to right man 
Located County, Wisconsin Write 
BOX 712 Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At 
kinson, giving full particulars and 
letter 

Al 
fresh cows, 
pregnancy gnosis. BOX 714, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman Atkinson, Wisconsin 18-2 
Wanves GENERAL MANAGER for large com 
farm operation in the South 
pportunity for qualified man 
bonus, profit sharing and close 
ols. Write for further in 
ications to BOX 
Fort Atkinson, 
18-3 
work on 


care 
cows, 


farm manager 


technician. 600-cow 
infertility, 


x perienced 
Handle 


mercial dairy 
west. Excellent 


Large 


send 


Hoard's 


qualif 
Dairyman 


Reliable family man to 

dairy farm. General farm work in- 

part time milking. Write to HAR 

LAN HAMILTON, Palmer, Alaska, giving in 

formation about self, wages expected, condi 

ions expected, date 

WANTED: Top herdsman 

dairy, must be able to 

chion barn, pipeline, all 

We offer good pay, new 

Located in Northwestern 

BOX 718, care Hoard’'s 
Atkinson, Wisconsin 


POSITIONS WANTED 


FULL TIME INSEMINATOR, 
tor-manager job Reterences 
three of the country’s top beef and dairy 
breeding companies. Don't reply unless you 
are prepared to pay $10,000 annually or 
$15,000 overseas BOX 709, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

YOUNG MARRIED MAN, lifetime dairy expe 
rience plus 6% years herdsman experience 
with purebred herds Graduate Graham School, 
Wisce farm short course, Connecticut Uni- 
tificial breeding course. Experienced 

crop and field management and 
Wife is competent bookkeeper. Ex 
references. Prefer farm management on 

Brown Jersey or Holstein dairy. Mid 

preferred. Write BOX 708, care Hoard’s 
Dairymar Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

HERDSMAN: Middle-aged 
Graham graduate, capable 
ing enimals Reterences 
the breed Avai 30 days. BOX 707, care 
Hoard Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

EXPERIENCED, dependable milker destres po- 
sition in the west. Prefer parlor. BOX 710, 
care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 
consin 

MANAGER, 
of dairy 
ing, showing 
soil management BOX 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

YOUNG MARRIED MAN with two children 
wishes position managing large Grade A dairy 
farm. Experienced in all phases of farming 
Would like to furnish half of cattle. Now 
has 35-cow registered herd which will in- 
crease. Prefers southern states. Interested in 
long term contract beginning January 1, 
1962. BOX 715, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


available 

for 200-head Hol 
keep records. Stan- 
modern equipment 
house, 6-day week. 
Connecticut Write 
DAIRYMAN, Fort 








seeking 
furnished 


insemina- 
from 


nein 


cellent 
Swiss 


west 


university trained, 
of fitting and show 
include top men of 
lable 


experienced in all phases 
testing, feeding, breed- 
crop production and 
711 care Hoard’s 


married 
herd health 
Also in 











SALESMAN WANTED 


SENSATIONAL 
Amazing free 





bulb 
never 


new longer-burning light 
replacemeht guarantee 

again buy light bulbs. No competition. Multi- 
million dollar market yours alone Make 
small fortune even spare time Incredibly 
quick sales. Free sales kit. MERLITE (Bulb 
Div.), 114 East 32nd, Dept. ©-74J, New 
York 16 17-2 

MEN WANTED experienced in direct farm 
sales. Sell the sensational new cattle cleaner 
Dairy-Vac with booster power. Write DAIRY- 
VAC, Osseo, Wisconsin 18-2 


SWINE 


FOR SALE: Wisconsin feeder 
40 Ibs., ten cents a Ib 
Ibs. Weighed on scales. All 
inarian inspected. CLARENCE 
dieton, Wisconsin, phone TE 


DOGS 


GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie 
Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers 
trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females 4 
cialty Priced right. CLOVERDALE 
NEL FARM, Ackiey, Iowa. 

SHEPHERDS, COLLiés. Outstanding Heelers, 
Watch Dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Filana- 
gan, Mlinois 2-* 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


FREE CATALOG: Imported 
purses, accessories: acaeiee yoled, unborn calf, 
alligator ede sine shark leather 
NORTHERN, “IMPORT “COMPANY, Reed City 
21, Michigan 14-7 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Titanium, lead and oil, guar- 
$5.95 value, factory price 
sample. SNOW WHITE 
HD, Toledo 2, Ohie. 16-3 








$12.75 for 
above or below 40 
toppers, veter- 
ACKER, Mid- 
6-3451 18-* 


pigs 








Pups 
Year's 
spe- 


KEN- 
18-* 








Mexican shoes, 








PAINT, outside 
anteed not to peel. 
$2.25 gallon. Free 
PAINT COMPANY 


DAIRY CATTLE 


WHEN BUYING 








NOTICE TO BUYERS — 
DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY CATTLE, in- 
spect and select cattle personally. If impos- 
sible, have them checked by someone in 
whom you have confidence. Complete under- 
standing in writing between buyer and seller 
is very important. Should you buy on ap- 
proval, it is advisable to have animals in- 
spected by veterinarian on arrival before ac- 
ceptance. Report serious health problems to 
your state veterinarian. — Hoard’s Dairyman. 

DAIRY CATTLE SALES, every Thursday, April 
through October. Top springer cows and heit- 
ers. 400 to 600 head every sale MATTES 
LIVESTOCK MARKET, Thorp, Wis 10-* 

FOR SALE: Holstein springing heifers and 
cows. Good selection of open and bred heifers 
R. B. BRICHER, St. Charles, Illinois. Phone 
JU-4-2347 days, JU-4-2895 nights 7-24 

CHOICE SELECTION of Holstein dairy cows 
and heifers, fresh and close springers T.B 
and Bang'’s tested. Calfhood vaccinated, Reg- 
istered bulls service age HARTMAN & 

SON, Hampshire, Illinois. Phone 2621. 2-° 

CANADIAN Registered Holsteins. Young vacci- 
nated cows and heifers Buy direct from the 
farms Elgin County Holstein Breeders Club 
Telephone Talbotville, Ontario 6-R-12. DON 
SHORE, R.R #6, & Thomas Ontario, 
Canada. 7-* 

HIGH QUALITY Holstem and ( 
ers and heifers all sizes. J. W 
KINK, lephone 22 or 
Wisconsin. 

WISCONSIN DAIRY cows —I 
good-producing dairy cows for 
your dairy herd. If you are 
higher milk producing herd, I 
you with all the good dairy cows you need 
Arrangements can be made to make delivery 
of these cows anywhere in the United States 
or abroad. Office headquarters are at Colum- 
bus, New Jersey Always a large selection 
on hand Write or call REUBEN GREEN- 
BERG, Columbus, New Jersey. “‘A good deal 
for every dairyman.'’ Mailing address Reuben 
Greenberg, Columbus, New Jersey—phone Bor 
dentown, N. J AXminster 8-1021 20 - epl 

BULLS—REGISTERED HOLSTEIN for sale or 
lease. Also select females, ali ages. J. V 
“JAKE* LUDWIG, Fithian, Illinois. Phone 
Collison PR-6-3421 10-spl 

HIGH GRADE Holstein springing cows and 
heifers. Good selection on hand at all times 
Phone 864-2211 or write THE SHANNON 
DAIRY CATTLE COMPANY, Shannon, Iili- 
nois 

SEVERAL REGISTERED 
heifers PAUL 
Pennsylvania 

FOR SALE: 
will disperse 


juernsey spring- 
& BILL GEUR- 
21F31, Baldwin, 

15-* 


am handling 
improvement to 
interested in a 
can supply 


cows and 
Littlestown, 
18-2 
quitting dairying, 
my herd of 40-Holstein milk 
cattle, some registered, 432 BF average, 
Badger breeding, all vaccinated. BILL PE 
TROWITZ. Route 2, Mauston, Wisconsin 
Phone: Victor 3-5408 
AYRSHIRE BULL and heifer calves 
ROBINSON, McGrath, Minnesota 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS: A few service age 
bulls, some younger males, foundation females 
and heifers Nearly all sired by excellent 
sires and from classified dams with HIR rec- 
ords. SanMarGale FARMS, Box 265, Lebanon, 
Ohio. Phone 5-2606 -° 
ATTENTION DAIRYMEN and Cattle Dealers 
Indiana's largest selection of grade and pure 
bred Holstein cattle, bred for production and 
show type, will sell one or 500 We will 
ship subject to approval. Cattle eligible for 
any state. Vaccinated, TB and Bang’s ac 
credited. Terms to reliable parties. BOTTEMA 
FARMS, Rural Route #2, Box 206, Indian 
apolis. Indiana. Phone TE 9-6575 12-* 
CANADIAN HOLSTEINS direct from the farms 
Registered, T.B. and RBang’s certified. MID- 
DLESEX HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSOCIA 
TION. Phone Lambeth OL 2-2616. Hardy 
Shore, Glanworth, Ontario. 15-* 
WISCONSIN HOLSTEINS 
States. Guernsey, Jersey, 
sized heifers my speciality 
. ELAM, Marshall, 
or Mars Hill, 


Holstein 
VAN COLEVE, 


Because I am 


CHESTER 


Southern 
Brown Swiss. Cow 
Financed. Call 
North Carolina, 
North Carolina, 

14-* 


for the 


phone 3451 
2381 nights 
FOR SALE: Buy your vaccinated dairy cows 
and heifers direct from the farmers where 
quality prevails GEORGE E. SWANSON, 
Rice Lake, Wis. Phone CEdar 4-4717. 6-19 


EQUIPMENT 


DISPLAYS 


“The Greatest of Them All” 


%* FOUR NATIONAL BREED SHOWS 
Over 2,000 :fead of the Nation's Finest Dairy Cattle 
% WORLD'S LARGEST SHOW OF FARM MACHINERY 


% OUTSTANDING DISPLAYS OF MODERN DAIRY 


* A SPECTACULAR HORSE AND PONY SHOW, THE 
MID-WEST GARDEN AND FLOWER 
HUNDREDS OF HOUSEHOLD AND EDUCATIONAL 


plus 


The Finest in Family-type Entertainment 


SHOW AND 








For Rooms Contact: 


Write for Your Illustrated Golder 


HOUSING BUREAU 
Waterloo Chamber of Commerce 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


SEPT. 30-OCT. 


WATERLOO 
LL! 

















DAIRY CATTLE 





HOLSTEIN COWS and 
ing every day, close up 
won't find as many good 
ty cattle on hand anywhere 
expense. HARRY BIRGER 
COMPANY, Rosemount, 


and 


4521 
KEATING BROTHERS FARM 
lection fresh and springing 
heifers, tested and vaccinated 
on order saves 
ey write FORT 
CONSIN. Telephone JOrdan 
FOR SALE: Top quality Holstein « 
and heifers. JENS A. MILLER, 
consin. Telephone CA 9-2202. No 
KENYON BROTHERS FARM servi 
farmer for forty years Large 
choice Holstein cows and first 
fresh and close springers, 
and Bang's tested. In carload 
lots. KENYON 


nois. Peone SHerwood 1-18 


large heifers 


uddered and 
Save 

DAIRY 

Minnesota 


offers 
selected cows and 
Credit 
time 
ATKINSON, 
3-5905. 


service bulls 


BROTHERS CO., 
18 


Some calv- 
later. You 
quali 
time and 
CATTLE 

GA-3 

14-10 
large se- 


avail- 
and mon- 
wIis- 
13-* 
pringer cows 
Owen, Wis- 
letters. 17-3 
ng the dairy 
selection of 
calf heifers, 
T.B 
or truckload 
Elgin, ITili- 

19-* 





BEEF CATTLE 





PUREBRED CHAROLAIS: Compar 
ty and prices. BILL LAMME, 
Missouri 


e our quali- 
Laclede 72, 
13-* 





Sales Announcements 


— Brown 


September 25, 1961 
rsal, 


Active Acres Farm Dis 
New Jersey. 70 head. 
Dale Homer, Box 25, Hilliard, 
September 2, 1961 
Barron Fall Sale, 
Wisconsin, 60 head 
to: Bob Koepp, Sale 
Lake, Wisconsin. 
September 25, 1961 
Great Northern Guernsey 


Mer., 


or catalo: 


For catalo 


Guernseys 
Classic, 


Swiss 
Titusville, 
write: 
Ohio. 
Holsteins 
Sales Pavilion, Barron, 


send 25c 
#1, Rice 


sales 


w= 38. West Salem, Wisconsin. Approx- 
m 


ately 50 


head, For catalog write: Wis- 


consin Guernsey Breeders Association, 


Box 14, Waukesha, Wisconsi 


n or Tri- 


State Breeders Cooperative, Westby, Wis. 


1961 — 
rsal, Almena, 


September 26, 
P. ker Dis 
8 miles west o 
alog write: Bob Koep 
Auctioneer, R#1, Rice 


September 26, 1961 — 
horns 


Holsteins — N. 


Wisconsin 


Barron. 24 head. For cat- 
.. Sale 
ke, Wisconsin. 
Milkin 
Wisconsin Shorthorn 


Mer. & 


= 


Consignment Sale, Rock Co. Fair, “om 


Janesville. Wis. Noon 


head. 


or _ cat- 


alog write: Bert Pfister, Gaetionsee. State 


k Bidg., Mt. Horeb, 


September 28, 1961 — Holsteins — 
Harvey Farms Invitational 
located 2 miles North 


First Annual 
sale. At the farm, 
of Hazel Green and 3 miles 
Cuba cHy, Wisconsin on Hi 
and 11. 11:00 a.m. 5O head. 


The 


South of 
= ays 80 
homas J. 


Harvey & Son, Sale Managers, Hazel 
Green, Wisconsin. Phone Cuba City PI 
4-2324 or PI 4-2610. 

September 30, 1961 — Holsteins — Ra 
L. ucker’s Del-Ray-B Farm Dispersal. 
(6% miles North of Barrington, Illinois, 
on Highway 59, then \ mile West on 

berts Road. 11:00 a.m. 80 head. A. C. 

Thomson, ton, Illinois 
“Par” W tavia, Illin- 
Sale Managers and Auctioneers. 


October 2, 1961 — Holsteins—Hawthorn- 
Mellody heifer sale, Libertyville, Illinois. 
At the Hawthorn-Mellody Farms located 
4 miles South of Libertyville on High- 
way 21. 11:00 a.m. 300 head. Francis 
Darcey & Sons, Sale Managers, Water- 
town, Wisconsin. 

October 2 and 3, 1961 Brown Swiss 

Fenlea Farms Dispersal, State Fair- 
grounds, St. Paul, Minn. 250 head. For 
catalog write: Dale Homer, Box 323, 
Hilliard, Ohio. 

October 3, 1961 Jerseys. Mid-West 
Regional Jersey Sale, Jesup (Schneider- 
Young Farm), Iowa. 15 mi. east of Water- 
loo, Iowa. 50 head Jerseys. For catalog 
write: Ivan N. Gates, Sale Mgr., West 
Liberty, Iowa. 

October 7, 1961 Ayrshires 
New York Production sale, Fairgrounds, 
Cobleskill, New York. 12 Noon. For cat- 
alog write: Tom Whittaker, Sale Man- 
ager, Brandon, Vermont. 

October 7, 1961 Brown Swiss—The 
Ralph Bright dispersal. Eldora, Iowa. 70 
head. Sale under the management of and 
catalog upon request from Norman E. 
Magnussen, Brown Swiss Sales Service, 
Lake Millis, Wisconsin. 

October 9, 1961— Brown Swiss — Full- 
pail Dedication Sale, New Fullpail Sales 
Arena, Hartford, Wis. 45 head. For in- 
formation or catalog write: Ernie Kueff- 
i Sale Mgr. & Auctioneer, Hartford, 

fis. 

October 12, 1961 —- Holsteins—The Wis- 
consin Breeders’ Sale, Wis- 
consin, At the Darcey Sales Arena lo- 
cated miles North of Watertown on 
Highway 26. 12:30 80 head. Francis 
Darcey Sons, Sale Managers, Water- 
town, Wisconsin. 


October 14, 1961 


20th 


— Brown Swiss—Roy- 
al Acres Prize Package Production Sale, 
at R. D. Bundy’'s yal Acres Farm, 
Wakeman, Ohio. The farm is located 3 
miles West of Wakeman on Highway 
303. 45 head. Sale under the manage- 
ment of and catalog upon uest from 
Norman E. Magnussen, Brown Swiss Sales 
Service, Lake Mills, Wisconsin. 


October 16, 1961 — Brown Swiss—Rocky- 
way Farm dispersal, Fred E. ay, own- 
er, Kokomo, Indiana. Entire herd for 
sale. Sale under the management of and 
catalog upon request from Norman E. 
| Magnussen, Brown Swiss Sales Service, 
| Lake Mills, Wisconsin, 








HOARD'’S DAIRYMAN 











AYRSHIRES 








THE NEW AYRSHIRE LOOK 


GREATER PRODUCTION PROOF 
ACTUAL 2X 305 DAYS 





NOTICE TO BUYERS 


WHEN BUYING DAIRY CALVES O8 DAIRY 
and select 























SHAGBARK RHODA—10¢4 F 
20,605 M. at 8 yrs. Pictured here. 
CRYSTAL SPRING BEVERLY H.B.— 
24,630 M. 911 F. at 7 yrs 
GREEN VALLEY RAFF INCENSE— 

1. 255 M. 916 F 43% at 7 yrs. BROWN SWISS 
VALHALA HANNAH 2nd—20,616 M PY See TAK grit r 985: 74 
916 F. 44% at 4 yrs. 4 mos WHAT MORE 

GREATER PROFITS — Noted Longevity with Lower Replacement costs — Econom- DO 
ical converters of feed te quality milk — Regularity of calving — Lower Veter- 
inary costs — Udders strongly attached. you WANT 
GREATER OPPORTUNITIES — for Net Profits — For Milk thet suits the BROWN SWISS CATTLE 
Market — For Soles ARE EXCELLENT PRODUCERS: 
HAVE A LONG-MILKING LIFETIME: 
Writes AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 10 Center St., Brandon, Vt. PRODUCE HIGH QUALITY PRODUCT: 


ARE HARDY AND RUGGED: 








ARE GOOD FEEDERS: 





WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE 


Springiny: springing helfers, bred 
heifers, open heifers. All breeds. We pride 
ourselves with satisfied customers. All cat 
tle guaranteed at time of sale We will 
deliver. Call or write 

WINSTON D. JUDD 
Bancroft, Wis Phone 1908 or 1350772 


cows 





WISCONSIN 
DAIRY CATTLE 


Midwestern Dairymen ! 1! 


Fine foundation SPRINGING heifers, yeartings, 
cattic of aff ages. These are sold on commission 
basis to you. We have buyers throughout the 
northern dairy states and can supply the finest 
for the best possible price. One of the midwest's 
largest dealers serving dairymen for the past 6 
years. We will deliver C.0.D. to your farm by 
our experienced drivers. We are moving 500-500 
head per week 


WE FINANCE - UP TO 24 MONTHS TO PAY 
DENNIS R. GROSSE 


PHONE 1419 YORK, NEBRASKA G8OX 4 








WEEKLY DAIRY CATTLE SALE 


Every Friday at 1:00 p.m. until November 
500 head of dairy cattle, any type you 
want will be available. Also we make 
deliveries of livestock anywhere on your 
approval 


NOLAN BROTHERS 
MARION, WIS. 


Phene: dim, Marien 4761 or 4811 
Clit, Manawa Ss Si, Genduel PL &-4741 
Reger, Ceoll 2145 Jerry, Birnamweed 3013 












A NEW 


Doirymen 


SERVICE 


For 
Deirymen 


Daty Carte Replacement Mirkerng Seteet your Replace 
nest Carnie from over WUUO dewymen! We handle only 
quality conic All breed: 

AL GRADES — REGISTERED 
Piotdmen Srveee — (cmemenem cherge of Sn oll coders 
ee 1) emus NT on orders lows then ton enamel 


FOR PPORMATION. CONTACT — Weyne | Wenderd 


TRISTATE BREEDERS COOPERATNG 
Westby Wircenan Phone 93 


AYRSHIRE AUCTION 


20th N. Y. PRODUCTION SALE 
SAT, OCT. 7, COBLESKILL, N. Y. 


535 bred heifers, 7 caly 





16 cows - end year 


lings, 1 ball call. Majority fresh or due within 
50 days. Cows have records up to 11,495 M 
4.1% 76 F iat 4 yr Dare of bred heifers 
have up to 15,189 M, 4.1%, 627 F at 5 yrs 
(17 dame have over 500 F) Dame of young 
heifers have ap to 15,755 M, 4.6%, 726 F « 
9 yre Dem ot tb only ball hase 18.215 M 
5.5% 10 F at 7 yrs. All records are actual 
2s, 305 days 
FREE DELIVERY 

to any buyer of 10 catalogued animals anywhere 
in continental USA HEALTH: Certified, calf 
heed vaccinated. tested within 50 days Eligible 


for any state. Fer catalog write TOM WHIT- 
TAKER, tale Manager, Branden, Vt. 


NOW YOU CAN BUY 


POLLED AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


That are from high producing families 

That are of Carefree Farms & Penshurst 
Breeding 

That give you excellent type calves 

That sre priced at prices sure te please 
WRITE FOR PEDIGREES AND PRICES 





CAREFREE FARMS NEW HAVEN, INDIANA 


| 
| 





REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULL 
old, sired by 
record 18,880 M, 850 F 
Monta 


Route 2, Geox 63 


HAVE HIGH SALVAGE VALUE: 
ARE QUIET AND ATTRACTIVE: 
HAVE A LARGE DEMAND: 

Free t on ® st 


BROWN SWISS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


15 months 
double approved’ sire and dam's 
We also have one 
old bull calves reasonable 
GREENFIELD FARMS 
Mukwonago, Wis. 








BELOIT WISCONSIN 





Buy More U. S$. Savings Bonds. 











Brown Swiss Sales 


The RALPH BRIGHT DISPERSAL 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7 * Eldora, lowa 
70 HEAD scons - 12 Open Helters 
A Top Preducing Herd With enemies Type 
11 Excellent Cows ° 8 Cows from 800 to 1,048 F. 
20 Very Geod Cows * 11 Cows from 500 to 750 F. 


ae en os on ee now sells at its highest point of quality 
only because of the serious heart condition of its owner. 


Royal Acres Prize Package Production Sale 


AT &. D. BUNDY'S ROYAL ACRES FARM 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14 * Wakeman, Ohio 


The farm te lecated 3 mulles west of Wakeman on Wighway 303. 


cuveteiy ~ 2} from Royal Acres Farm and ——a 
such 


45 HEAD as Griesheimer Brothers, Henry Franks, ant 


Younker, and George — “Selections include 3 Excellent cows, several Very 
—, one ed offspring. The bred and open heifers will be a choice group from 
whic oO choose. 


ROCKYWAY FARM DISPERSAL 


FRED E. WAY, Owner 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 16 * Kokomo, Indiana 


At the farm 11 miles west of K then 1 mile south. Mr. Way is a retired 
salesman and spends much of his time away so has decided to out gareaing. His 
entire herd of oF Som Brown Swiss will sell including Reckyway Andy ~ 
Beverly with #43 Some wena +H ares selling. 


BRYN CORON FARM DISPERSAL 


PUTMAN KING, Owner 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 23 . Princeton, Mass. 


The IMPERIAL SALE * Friday, Nov. 10 


ELKHORN, WISCONSIN A Top Quolity National Consignment Sale 


Above sales under mencgement of end catalog open request trom 
NORMAN E. MAGNUSSEN $29%",2""8. Lake Mills, Wis. 


SALES SERVICE 





ACTIVE ACRES FARM 


DISPERSAL 
SEPT. 25, 1961 Siw sensi 


NEW JERSEY 
70 HEAD BROWN SWISS 

9 EX cows —7 cows over 1,000 F. One of 

America’s oldest and best herds. Certified — 

Accredited — Vaccinated. 


FENLEA FARMS 


DISPERSAL 


State Fairgrounds — St. Paul, Minn. 


OCTOBER 2 and 3, 1961 
250 HEAD SELL 


60 cows sell with records from 500 to 800 
lbs. F 2x. Many Honor Roll producers. 100 
cows — 50 bred heifers — 80 open heifers — 
20 bulls. Bred for Top Production for 
Generations. 

Financing available through: Dairy Credit 
Corp., DeKalb, tH. 

PLAN TO ATTEND — PLAN TO BUY 


For catalogs write: 


BOX 25 HILLIARD, OHIO 














GUERNSEYS 





1 in Modern Dairying 


How to Succes 








GUERNSEY 
SALES SERVICE 


- a 
write for prices — get us service. If 
ou want sell = 


y= ee 
a ted’ ‘States 


door 
iat isting" so. we can ts the prospect near- 


oe Guernsey Breeders’ Ass'n. 
P. 0. BOX 302 CAMP HILL, PA. 





enaneve GUERNSEYS — Choice young bulls 

all ages. Blue Ribbon Type, size. 
-y" . From 2 great Proved high 
ng Horse Masters Royal, Green- 
r. Foundation Club Calves. The 
price. bd og or come to 





PROMISING 
GUERNSEY BULL 
CALVES 


naa sired by Dairyman F's 
Dairyman Triumph or 














FULLPAIL DEDICATION SALE 
OCTOBER 9 * 


(MONDAY AFTER WATERLOO) 


HARTFORD, | WIS. 


In the new 


42 HEAD of ‘Tors 
in BROWN SWISS 

2 Bulls 30 Cows 10 Bred Heifers 

Honor Roll 


Grand Champion Type - 
Production - Popular Blood Lines 
ty Consignments from leading herds 
in 5 states. Accept our invitation, 
Come and see, and plan to buy. 
FOR CATALOG WRITE 
ERNIE KUEFFNER, Sale Mgr. 
HARTFORD, WISCONSIN 


An EX dau. o@f this x 
cow elle. Consigned by 
Howard Voegeli, Monticsiie, 








HOLSTEINS 











September 25, 1961 





NOTICE TO BUYERS 


WHEN BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY 
CATTLE, inspect and select cattle person- 
olly. if impossible, have them checked 

someone in whom you heave confi- 
dence. Complete understanding in writ- 
ing between buyer and seller is very 
i = buy on approval, 


ate t ted 


it is odvisable to 


JERSEY AND GUERNSEY HEIFERS 


Heavy springers, bred or open. Also Jersey 
and Guernsey cows, fresh or springers 
250 to 300 head on hand at all times to 
choose from. Mostly calfhood vaccinated. 
All animals shipped by Federal regula- 
tions of your state. I deliver ELLIS W 
TAYLO Route 1, Strafford, Missouri. 
Phone RE 6-2755. 





by o veterinarian on arrival before ac- 
ceptance. Report serious health problems 
te your stote veterinarian. 

— Hoard’s Oairyman. 








PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


—Choice well bred heifers and 
young cows due October through 
January. Also heifer calves and 
yearlings. By proven sires and 
from great cow families. Herd 
production tested for over fifty 
years. 

TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 

SMITHVILLE FLATS, N. Y. 














JERSEYS 





TyPy 
Production Bred Bull 


from a heavy producing cow family. His mater- 
an! sister, dam and maternal grandam av. 
(mature equivalent) 13,391 M,. 759 F. Sire: 
Brampton Belles Record, EX. 129 cl. daus. av. 
87.29%. 71 tested daus. av. 10,653 M, 568 F. 


PIXY FARM Hudson, Wis. 


Brigham Jerseys 
Our Latest Sr. Superior Sire 
SPARKLE SUPERB 


VERY GOOD 
ll Daughters Ave 11,761 Ibs. Milk, 
672 Ibs. Fat. 13 "Classi 
Average 84.81%. Sire: Sparkle Szu- 
reme. Dam: Beech Farm Susie. We 
ave Some Nice Calvee—Male and Fe- 
male — For Sale. 


Production Breeding Is Our Business 
WRITE US 


BRIGHAM FARM “\eawont’ 




















MID-WEST REGIONAL 


JERSEY SALE 
ome «=SCté‘ét@S., Oct. 3 


1OWA 


At SCHNEIDER YOUNG FARM, 7 p.m. (5 
miles East of — on the evening between 
the 2 eave of Jersey judging at Dairy Cattle 


50 HEAD SUPERB QUALITY 
REGISTERED JERSEYS 


Choice young cows, 2 to 8 yrs. of age. Brod 
heifers, open heifers, all measuring up to the 
specifications setup for the sale. Selections by 
Marion Masters, AJCC fieldmap and committee 
members from the 8 mid-western states. Many 
calfhood vaccinated, all TB & Bang’'s tested. 
1F YOU WANT THE BEST IN JER- 
SEYS PLAN NOW ATTEND THIS SALE 


For catalog write: 
IVAN N. GATES, Sale Mgr. 
WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 


Auctioneer: Goyd Michael, Kansas City, Mo. 
Sale financed by Farm Auction Service, Lake 
Geneva, Wis., ‘s down, bal. on me. pmts. 











Plan To Attend The 
lowa State Jersey Sale 


FRIDAY, OCT. 6, 1961—12:30 CST 


INDEPENDENCE, IOWA (Fairgrounds) 
(20 Mites East National Dairy Cattle Congress) 
lowa's leading Jersey Breeders consigning 
40 head of their best cows, bred heifers, 
and heifer calves. 

Write now for catalog te 


RUSSELL LYON, Sale Chairman 


TRAER, 10WA 
ed 








1 have choice high grade bred Jersey and Guern- 
sey heifers, also fresh and springer cows. All T.B. 
and Bang’s tested. Come and make your selection, 
or will fill your order or help you buy. Phone 
wg my F 5-4113. bag Ae centene Route 
2, 56, Springfield, 


915 





Hawthorn-Mellody Heifer Sale 
Monday, Oct. 2 LIBERTYVILLE, 


STARTS AT 
11 A.M. 


ILLINOIS 


(At the Hawthorn Mellody Farms tocated 4 miles South of Libertyville on Highway 21) 


300 wicy crave Holstein Heifers 


HIGH GRADE 
Accredited 


Vaccinated — Clean Ring Tested tor Brucellosis for 5 years. 
Artiticlelty sired for 4 generations — Production Records on dams. DHIA tested for 10 years. 





HOLSTEINS 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN COWS and 
heifers. Calfhood vaccinated. Largest herd 
of registered Holsteins in America. Our 
prices are very reasonable and we deliver 





as represen See, write or call us 
before buying ‘dairy cattle of any kind. 
Visitors always welcome. 


GREEN MEADOW FARMS Elsie, Michigan 











CARNATION BUTTER BOY KEEPER 
Born: July 25, 1960 
(Picture taken at 6 months of age) 


A BUTTER BOY SON FROM A 1,001 LB. 
“VERY GOOD" DAUGHTER OF CARNA- 
TION IMPERIAL MADCAP LAD 


Here is an outstanding Butter Boy son, 
ready for immediate service. His dam is a 
VG dau. of VG, GM Carnation Imperial 
Madcap Lad. The dam has a tor record of 
1,001 F and 102,603 M, 4,040 F for life 
time record to date. The next dam is «4 
VG 938.5 Ib. dau. of Carnation Chieftain 
from a VG 897 Ib. dau. of All-American 
Carnation Governor Imperial 


A maternal sister to Carnation Butter Boy 
Keeper made 17,134 M, 653 F with av. test 
of 3.8% as a Jr. 2-yr-old on 2x and is 
now making a very good 3-yr-old record 


The Butter Boy sons are proving to be 
outstanding breeding bulls and this is an 
unusually well bred one. 





Write, wire or phone for pedigree, price 
and pi of the imals back of him. 
Address: 
CARNATION MILK FARMS 
Dept. #211 


Carnation, Washington 


SERVICE AGE HERD SIRE 


We offer for sale this month a very typy young 
bull born 3/28/60. He is well grown and most- 
ly dark color. The m has several records 
the grandam has the same type 
id This is 














Apple. For more information call 
or write L EDSKER, phones 2-3319 or 
2-3087 Graysville, Ind. 

SULLIVAN, 


MEDSKER FARMS INDIANA 


FOR A BETTER LIVING TOMORROW— 

BUY WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE TODAY 
Over 1900 herds of reg. and top grade Holsteins 
and Brown Swiss. Fieldman service. Financing 
available in cooperation with Dairy Credit Corp., 
DeKalb, Ill. 


FULLPAIL BUYING SERVICE 
HARTFORD, WISCONSIN 


CHOICE HOLSTEIN cows and_heifers, 
all Vaccinated, TB free. Fieldman 
available, or will fill orders as directed. 
DEAN HARND Whitewater Dairy As- 
sociation, Whitewater, Wis. Phone Pal- 
myra 495-2422. 


é 

Buy Holsteins Straight From “The Heart” 
Best selection from one 1 the world’s largest 
dairy counties. Over 5,000 cattle are on 
DHIA test and more then 40,000 bred arti- 
ficially from some of the top proven bulls. 
Fieldman sales and service. For information 
write: Frank E. Cairns, Fieldman, City County 
Bidg., Madison 9, Wis. Tel. ALpine 6-0513 or 
CEdat 53-5538. DANE COUNT HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS CO-OP ASSOC. Madison, Wis. 


FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Serving nine counties, in the heart of Wiscon- 
sin’s dairy land. Foundation registered and top 
quality grades available, bred for ty and 
protuction. Over Tegistered breeders in 
area. All popular Holstein bloodlines. 5 large 
artificial breeding rings serving the area. 
Come and make your own selections, or will 
buy on order at your direction. Fieldman serv- 
ice. Write, wire or phone G. J. STANOH- 
FIELD, Phone WA e 30 Champion Av- 
enue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 














: 100 heifers bred for tall and early winter freshening. 
100 heifers ready tor —- 

100 heifers trom baby ca up to 6 months of age. 

5 serviceable bulls A$ from good record dams. 

Production tested dams-—a large percentage of these heifers from dams with records from 
400 to 600 F 

Due to @ recent fire on the farm and the large numbers of young cattle fram this herd of 
over 500 milking females, Hawthorn-Mellody Farms have decided to present at auction this 
beautiful array of fine heifers. 

All heifers selling are from at least 4 to 5 generations of artificial 
The Northern Illinois Breeding Coop. or by highly bred registered bulls from the 
Hawthern-Mellody show herd. 


DAUGHTERS of the FOLLOWING SIRES ARE SELLING; 


breeding by bulls from 
famous 





Gray View Burke Nobel VG 





34 daus. av. 13,756 M, 3.76%, 517 F 

28 daus. av. 13,473 M, 3.74%, 504 F Zurbridge Nobly Born VG - GM 

28 daus. av. 12,847 M, 3.76%, 483 F 99 daus. av. 13,436 M, 3.73%, S01 F 
85 daus. av. 13,298 M, 3.72%, 495 F 
85 daus. av. 12,896 M, 3.71%, 471 F 


aad 





Mayer's Majesty Duke VG 
A double grandson of Creston Grand Majesty 
from the EX 1,092 F Dark Anna cow. 


Skokie Glamour Boy EX 
An EX young sire from a great cow family 





Pabst Raven Finell VG 
7 daws. av. 3050 2x, 15,628 M, 616 F 





Anthony Rockwood Rocket EX - GM 
90 N.I.R. daus. av. 13,437 M, 500 F 


ALSO- 
Arbith TY Vic King Jason VG 
Zurbridge Admiral Burke EX, SMP 49 daus. av. 14,731 M, 3.87%, 570 F 
be daus. av. be i. ome = g 12 daus. av. 14,374 M, 3.90%, 561 F 
daus. av. 12, » 3.92%, daus. av. 12, M, 3.68%, 466 F 
118 daus. av. 13,050 M, 3.79%. F ¥ ™ ee , 


Della Romulus Beacon (A young sire from 


Arbith TY Rag Apple Jim VG - SMP an EX 928 F dam). 


daus. av. 14,557 M, 3.7%, 542 F 
H daus. av. 14,370 M, 3.8%, 541 F Osborndale Sir TY Vic Rag Apple EX-SMP 
6 daus. av. 13,330 M, 3.5%, 468 F (Granddaughters selling thru his proven sens) 


These sires from Hawthorn-Mellody Farms also have daughters selling. 


Hawthorn Pearty A ye mention All-American bull calf 1959. Sired by a proven 
sire and from a VG dam. 





Rosafe ri Wamilear— Grand champion 
bull at tlinois & Michigan state fairs this 


Hawthorn K Wayne Return — Sired by 

the twice All-American, Golden Dairy King year. He is a double grandson of ABC Re- 
Wayne bull. He has an impressive fist of tection Sovereign trom a several times All- 
show winnings himself at state fairs. American dam. 


Rarely does one have an opportunity te buy as well bred and as good type a group of grade 

heifers as will be offered at this sale. 

Trucking arrangements and ali necessary health papers will be taken care of by the man- 

A representative of Dairy Cattle Credit Co. of DeKalb, tl. will be present sale day to take 
those who 


care of financing for desire it trom whatever state they might come. Pay ‘4 down 
ihe balance in monthly payments up to 18 months. 


FRANCIS DARCEY & SONS, Sale Mgrs. Watertown, Wisconsin 


ATTEND ALSO _ THE WISCONSIN BREEDERS’ SALE 


Thursday, Oct. 12, 1961 starting at 12:30. Watertown, Wis. 
(At the Darcey Sales Arena located 6 miles North of Watertown on Highway 26). 


80 Head of Registered and Crade Holsteins 
Offering: 25 close springing heifers from dams with records te 600 F. 
50 close and fresh cows with records te 600 F. 
5 serviceable yearling bulls from goed cow tamilies. 


FRANCIS DARCEY & SONS, Sale Mgrs. Watertown, Wisconsin 
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BIG BITE 


REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN-SIZE 


Haylage or haystacks, biscuits or bales, grass is our big- 
gest crop. And big-muzzled, deep-middled RE&cIsTERED 
HoLsteIns make it your big profit crop! 


When it comes to efficiency in converting grass to bulk- 
tank quantities of moderate-fat milk, Recisterep Hot- 
STEINS lead all others — including their grade half-sisters. 

RecisTerRED HoLsTeIns are rugged, big-barreled and 
hungry . . . bred for big bites and big-dollar returns! And 
you get two cash crops: more milk per cow . . . plus an 
annual calf crop worth many dollars more than grades. 

It pays to keep your cows all registered and all Rects- 
TERED Ho steins. Get the facts today. 


Registered 
HOLSTEINS 


fit the farm... fit the market 








Esteed. off tht Timitd- THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Individual Cow Still 
Queen Of Profit Column 


“If you're an average dairy- 
man, quit— either quit being a 
dairyman or quit being average!”’ 
Those are the words used by one 
prominent authority to empha- 
size the pressing need for a sound 
economic approach to dairy farm 
operations. 

Harsh words, without question, 
but they drive home harsh facts. 
The successful, 1961-style, dairy- 
man must be a businessman. He 


must plan and operate along lines 
that produce maximum returns 
on his investment. 

But where do you go from 


there? How do you plan to make 
your dairy farm operation above 
average in efficiency, income and 
“keep home” profit dollars? 

“Aim for more milk sold per 
man” is the advice of many farm 
economists. They feel that this is 
about the best yardstick you can 
find for measuring dairy farm ef- 
ficiency. And they’re right! No 
one can argue with their point of 
view. 

But a sharp pencil will tell you 
that “more milk per cow” is the 
key to “more milk per man.” It 
takes a lot more time, feed and 
barn space, for example, to pro- 
duce 450,000 Ibs. of milk a year 
with 50 cows averaging 9,000 lbs. 
than it does with 30 averaging 
15,000! But labor income and re- 
turn on investment — profits, in 
other words —are a lot bigger 
with the high-producing herd. 

As one thinking editor recently 
put it, “The dairyman aiming for 
a bigger operation might ponder 
the question of buying more cows 
of the same quality he now owns 
as opposed to selling the present 
herd and buying higher-quality 
animals. Taking the latter course 
he might find added costs to be 
less, time required to pay off the 
investment reduced considerably, 
more net profit per cow, less la- 
bor required and more milk pro- 
duced per man.” 

Not every dairyman is in a po- 
sition to take such a radical step 
all at one time. On the other hand, 
every progressive dairyman who 
regards the above-mentioned 
“sharp pencil’ as one of his most 
important farm tools can readily 
appreciate the value of working 
gradually toward this end. 

Bringing a few good founda- 
tion registered Holstein cows or 
heifers into your grade herd this 
fall will get you started in the 
right direction. It’s the way most 
dairymen with registered Hol- 
steins get started. And it’s the 
way you can start moving up the 
profit ladder—not only through 
more milk per cow, but through 
extra dollars from sales of regis- 
tered foundation stock of your 
own breeding. 

Just how important this extra 
income can be is reflected in the 
“profit and loss” statements of a 
200-cow operation in the East. 
Switching from grade to regis- 
tered Holsteins has jumped pro- 
duction per cow by 20%. And the 
grade herd formerly on the place 
averaged. close to 11,000 lbs. of 
milk a year! 

A big expense item with the 
grade herd was cow depreciation 
— $1 per 100 lbs. of milk sold. 
Today, income from sales of reg- 
istered Holstein breeding stock ac- 
tually offsets this expense. Prof- 
it per cow has more than doubled! 

is is a fairly typical example 
of what registered Holsteins are 
doing for progressive dairymen 
the country over . . . some of the 
reasons why more milk — and 
more profit — per cow with reg- 
iste Holsteins add up to the 
soundest — to profitable 
dairying today. 

Think it over! Advertisement 
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WAUKESHA DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES & SERVICE 
Quality Holsteins 


will be ged to help you. We also buy on 
order. ill fill orders at your direction. 


ED WEYKER 
P.O. Box 141 Waukesha, Wis. 
Call Dousman, Wis. 965-2618, anytime at night. 








FOND DU LAC COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 


Fall Heifer Classic 
60 HEAD 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


35 bred heifers and young cows, some 
fresh and rest springing. 
15 heifer calves suitable for 4H and 


FFA projects 
5 open yearlings. 
5 service age bulls. 
These heifers from dams 400-650 F. 


OCTOBER 7th Noon 


NOON 
Cow Palace — Fond du Lac County 
Fairgrounds at Fond du lac, Wis. 
HARVEY SCHWARTZ, Auctioneer 


G. J. STANCHFIELD, Sale Manager 
30 Champion Ave. Fond du Lac, Wis. 


MY HERD OF HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


Purebreds and grades, some from 500 F dams. 





Several fresh by October. Vaccinated, nice type, 
well grown. Half open ready to breed. RAY 
WESTPHAL, Route 1, ELKHORN, WIS. 





Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're ge for cows or heifers 
come to Dod ounty where good Hol- 
stelns are raised Buy them first-handed 
and save expenses. We have 250 head of 
bred and springing grade and purebred 
Holstein cows and heifers on hand at all 
times. Can furnish transportation for any 
number large or small. 


LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone FULTON 6-4401 Juneau, Wisconsin 





H. A. MEYER CATTLE CO. 


PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN 
TW 26941 
Quality dairy cattle available at all times. 
Fieldman service, order buying, and fi- 
nancing. 





NOTICE TO BUYERS 


WHEN BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY 
CATTLE, inspect and select cattle person- 
ally. if impossible, have them checked 


y someone in you have confi- 
\e ing in writ- 

ing between and seller is very 
Should you buy on approval, 


it is advisable to have animals inspected 
by « veterinarian on arrival before ac- 
ceptance. Report serious health problems 
te your state veterinarian. 

— Hoerd’s Dairymon. 








WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE 
Holsteins Guernseys-Brown Swiss 
COWS, HEIFERS 


Come here and make you own 
selections. Or we will fill your 
order on direction from you and 
deliver on approval, Shipments accompanied 
by the proper health certificates. Delivered 
in truck load lots to your farm, in our own 
trucks by experienced cattlemen. 


FINANCING AVAILABLE 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 


ROUTE 1, RICHLAND CENTER, WIS. 








Phone MI 7-3209 or MI 7-2515 


HOLSTEINS 


REGISTERED AND GRADES 











Select foundation Holstein Cows and Heifers 
with Production, type, and size from our Foun- 
dation Wisconsin Herds, Artificial Breeding, 


Calfheod Vaccinated, Bangs and T.B. Tested. 


FINANCING 


Arrangements have been made with the Dairy 
Credit Co., DeKalb, Illinois to finance accept 
able purchases, Only a down payment is needed 
and the balance on monthly installments. ‘‘The 
cows will pay for themselves as they produce.”’ 
For more information about financing call or 
write Dairy Credit Co., 112 East Locust Street 
DeKalb, Illinois Phone 6-4811 
Plan to come and select your Wisconsin Hol- 
stein or we will buy om order at your direc- 


tion. Fieldman service write or phone. 
PIPER BROS. 
Box 362 Phone 2170 Watertown, Wisconsin 








COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS’ ASS'N 


CJ 

iy Serving five counties. Of- 
fering select quality heif- 
ers and young cows, grade 
[i and registered, bred for 
type and production. Al- 
so choice, serviceable 
registered bulls. Mostly Burke and Carnation 
breeding. Free fieldman rT 

For information write: W. K. RIGHT, 

Rt. 1, Columbus, Wis. Ph. Fali River 26F21 

















JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


REGISTERED and GRADE HOLSTEINS 


available from top DHIA accredited herds, many 

using artificial breeding. Heifers at all ages, 
young cows. rene Available. 

fieidman services. Write-wire-phone for prices: 
WILL BETSCHLER, Ficidman 

Office in Black Hawk Hotel, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Phone JOrdan 23 


Res. Phone LYnweed 3-2351 at Sullivan, Wis. 





SUMMER AND FALL 
FRESHENING HOLSTEINS 


Wisconsin Holsteins have proven profitable for 
Wisconsin dairymen, why not let them make a 
profit for you. We can furnish either registered 
or gtade cows and heifers from many of the 
best herds in Wisconsin. We can fill your or- 
der or help you make your selections. Reliable 
fieldmen to serve you. Financing. 


INTER-COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
118 Baxter St., Waukesha, Wis., Box 177 
Phone Liberty 7-3644 





HOLSTEIN DAIRY CATTLE — Registered and 
Grade cows, heifers of all ages. TB and Bang’s 
tested, calfhood vaccinated. Write or call for free 
price list. Fieldman service or will fill orders at 
your direction. GEORGE PIPER, Watertown, 
Wis., Phone 2912-W. 


* HOLSTEINS 
© JERSEYS 
* GUERNSEYS 


One of the South's largest dairy cat- 
tle dealers. We will not be undersold 
in quality. Specializing in Wisconsin 
and Canadian registered and grade 
Hoisteins, Northern bred Jerseys and 
Guernseys. Featuring all calfhood vac- 
cinates. Will ship anywhere subject to 
your approval. 


DAN AUSTIN, JR. & 


4367 Glenwood Road 
Decatur, Ga. 








SONS, INC. 


Ga. Hy. 260 
Ph: Butier 9-3137 

















GILSON BROS. wv 


Fifteen miles South of re 93 at 
intersection of State Wighespe” 57 & 96. 


Phone: Wrightstown 532-6622 


DAIRY SALE the last Thursday 
of each month at 2 o'clock 
in our new Sales Pavilion. 
Begistenss and Grade Cows and 

eifers — all ages. 


saaitcen Service, Coder seamen 
Private Sales 














NORTHERN DAIRY CATTLE 
DIRECT FROM 
FARMER — 
T.B. & @ asesnteies 
county. Fiel 
tilled. 


service, or orders 
For fatormation write, call, 
Barron Co. Coop. 


or wire e 
Dairy Cattle Sales Ass'n, Bar- 
ron, Wis. Glen L. Krahen- 


buhl, Mgr. Ph: Lennox 7-3202. 





TRI-COUNTY WHOLSTEIN ASSN., Watertown, 


Wis., Box 143. We fill orders efficiently for 
both Registered and Grade Holsteins. We fur- 
nish field service for selecting your animals. 
Fifty years in business—we aim to satisfy. 
Can furnish references. Francis and 
Sons — N. on Hy. 26 — 7 miles. 





WISCONSIN STATE INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


“With development of bloodlines in our institu- 
tion herds that have proved so outstanding in 
some of the best herds in the » and in 
many foreign countries, we continue to offer 
the best in breeding stock. 

“The Excellent and Gold Medal animals speak 
for themselves and with intensified linebreeding 
their offspring run true to form, 

“A number of choice bulls from which to 
lect a herd sire always available. 


“For Information and sales lists, write to 


FRED M. WHITEMARSH, Farm Supervisor 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
State Office Building, Madison, Wisconsin." 


se- 


ee ee et ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 





This month we offer Stoffell SanMar 

Fobes Dean, born Nov. 17, 1960. He Is 

sired by SanMarGale Wis Nobleman, and 

damed by Stoffel] Stylemaster Fobes who 

as a 2yr-old produced 17,000 M and is 

now on her way to a 100,000 M record 
For price and pedigree write: 


STOFFELL'S MILK FARM 


Route 12 Knoxville, Tennessee 








Offering a 
Raven Lakefield Son 


feature CARLINS HILLTOP 
IDEAL DUSTY, born June 18, 1961 Dusty 
is a son of Raven Burke Ideal EX, GM, popu 
lar sire at NOBA and a daughter of Lakefield 
Fond Hope EX 92 8.M.T. The dam of Dusty 
is a young Lakefield daughter classified VG 
87 with 559 F, 13,359 M 2x as a 2-yr-old 
Her dam is VG with records over 700 F 
The dam has a maternal sister EX 90 
The calf is pvenly marked and appears to com 
bine the length, stretch and dairyness of his 
dam with the power and substance of Raven 
Burke Ideal 
For price and pedigree write: 


J. W. CARLIN & SON 


SMOLAN, KANSAS 


This month we 








Pabst Burke 
Pabst Roburke Belmont 


Dictator—EX—4 


Boliman Burke M-0-W 


961 Herd Classification—7 


SanMarGale HOLSTEINS For Sale 


Your opportunity to purchase at private treaty 
foundation stock from the heart of our breeding program. 
We are reducing our milking herd from 200 down 

to 60 cows. Also have approximately 150 heifers 


for sale, from baby calves to springing heifers. 


Every Animal in the Herd will be Priced For Sale 


The present herd is a product of over 20 years of careful culling and breeding. 
We have owned the great herd sires listed below and their daughters and 


granddaughters are the nucleus of the herd. 


Carnation Perfection Triumph—SMP—A son of the old 1,333 tb. Carnation 
EX daus. A son of old Burke trom 802 Ib. dam. 
EX—-GM—Son of Pabst Roamer trom EX Burke daughter. 

Wis Whirtwind-EX—SM—GSon of Wis Ideal and the great Wis. Venus cow (EX—200,000 ibs. M). 
EX—EX sire and EX 809 2x dam. 

Boliman a, Sensation—-EX—trom EX -— and EX 832 ib. dam. 


SanMarGale Farms, Lebanon, Ohio 
Write Box 265 or call Jack Holtzapple, Mgr. Lebanon 5-2606 


“Mutual"’ cow. 


vG-—-95 GP--35 @ 








A Vest Pocket Herd Book Is a Good Investment 











CURTISS FARM - CARY, 





WHAT DO YOU SEE? 





DO YOU SEE —an Ampule of frozen semen containing 
millions of viable sperm that is capable of settling your 
cow and causing her to freshen on schedule? 


DO YOU SEE —The concentrated goodness of the tre- 
mendous transmitting power of the bull through whose 
use you can follow a breeding program enabling you to 
BUILD A BETTER HERD? 


DO YOU SEE —Tre calf that will result from the serv- 
ice, a beautiful heifer that will instill in you a deep sense 
of pride and that will develop into a strong, stretchy, 
sharp kind of individual that will have: — 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 
IMPROVED TYPE 
GREATER SALES VALUE 


YOU DO =it its a CURTISS “GOLDEN” AMPULE. 


BREEDING SERVICE, INC. 


ILLINOIS § Otto Schnering, 






Founder Phone MErcury 9-2041 











. 
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It’s the end 
that counts 


Ever wonder how a teat works. . 


sometimes it doesn’t work? Here is how the 


teat is constructed and also a few 


suggestions to follow on its care and protection. 


by W. D. Pounden, D.U.M. 


study carefully the drawing on this page 
reading the following description. 


Wi ite teat ends banged-up, Bossie is at 
the end of her tether! The small duct 
through the end of a teat, often little 

more than a quarter-inch in length, has an 

awesome responsibility. Pounds and pounds of 
milk must squirt through it daily, sometimes 
as much as two tons in a single lactation. 

Yet it must keep out unwanted materials, in- 

cluding infectious agents of microscopic size. 

It must do all this under trying conditions, 
abused by milking machines, bruised by feet, 
irritated by cuts, or swollen from pox. 

This tiny tube is a work of art, with es- 
pecially designed parts composed of special 
tissues to do particular jobs. 


"lease 
before 


Forms continuous membrane . . . 


Its epithelial (skin) cells form a continuous 
membrane with other epithelial cells which 
make up not only the outer skin but also the 
basic lining membrane of the duct and the 
Furstenberg’s rosette. 

The underlying supports for the skin and 
duct epithelium are continuous layers of rela- 
tively strong fibrous connective tissue. Tucked 
in between the two fibrous layers are blood 
vessels along with fibrous, elastic, and muscle 
tissues to form a relatively thick pad (inter- 
mediate layer) of rubbery consistency. Evi- 
dently it provides a protective cushion for 
more sensitive parts 

Elastic tissue fibers are particularly nu- 
merous close to the Inner lining of the duct 
where they are mixed in with the fibrous 
connective tissue and tend to form rings 
around the duct 

Next to the milk, as it passes through the 
duct, are masses of degenerating cells that 
peel off from the epithelial lining of the duct 
and the Furstenberg’s rosette. There are sev- 
eral layers of these desquamating or peeling- 
off cells and together they form a soft put- 
ty-like substance to line the passage. 

The relatively unstretchable fibrous cor nec- 


The author is chairman of the department of veterin- 


ary science, Ohlo Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. This discussion is based on research conducted 
by the author and Dr. J. D. Grossman that was pub- 


lished in the American Journal of Veterinary Research. 


. or why 
























tive tissue around the milk duct is the main 
structure that determines-the maximum size 
to which the duct can be opened when milk 
is forced through it. The elastic fibers ac- 
companying the fibrous layers are forced *o 
stretch out to let the milk through but dur- 
ing the relaxed phase they quickly snap the 
duct shut against possible entry of foreign 
material or bacteria. 

An incorrect inference is that muscles do 
this job. Muscle cells have to be stimulated 
to act, but elastic fibers function automatical- 
ly. Indicating the elastic nature of the fibers 
is that teats still function quite normally 
when animals are dead or the teats complete- 
ly severed. 

The desquamated cell mass lining the duct 
provides a soft buffer between the live epi- 
thelial cells as a putty-like substance might 
do. Because, like putty, they have some re- 
sistance to the washing action of milk, a 
kind of waterproofing effect as it were, they 
tend to discourage small quantities of milk 
from remaining in the duct when closed. 


Rosette is “butterfly valve” .. . 


Still another structure; namely, the Fur- 
stenberg’s rosette, also has “closing” respon- 
sibilities. The three to five tiny prominences 
which form the rosette extend upwards into 
the teat sinus. In the distended teat, with 
milk flowing through, the sections of the 
rosette are pulled apart by fibrous cords ex- 
tending up the inside wall of the teat. At 
rest they come together in the duct opening 
and, in butterfly valve manner, help retain 
milk inside. 

Any injury which produces swelling of the 
tissues around the duct at the end of a teat 
reduces the effectiveness of the closing mech- 
anisms. Bruising is one, among others are 
chapping and cowpox lesions. 

This swelling causes the lower parts of the 
duct to open up (rather comparable to the 
effect produced when an inner tube is in- 
flated) and reduces the ability of the ducts 
to keep out infection. 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


TEAT SECTION shows the main struc- 
tures. Fibrous tissue layers prevent 
overstretching. Elastic fibers accom- 
pany them. Their action in keeping 
teat end closed is involuntary on cow’s 
part. They still function even when 
teat is severed from the udder. 


SKIN 
EPITHELIUM (inner skin) 


INTERMEDIATE LAYER of blood 
vessels with fibrous, elastic, and 
muscle tissues. 


FURSTENBERG'S ROSETTE, with 


fibrous cords, acts as “butterfly 
valve." 


ELASTIC TISSUE FIBERS, numerous 
cround duct, help keep it closed 
but stretch to let milk through. 


provide unstretching support. 


MILK DUCT is lined with putty- 
like mass of degenerating, peeling- 
off cells that serve as feat seal. 


On the other hand, let’s suppose that seg- 
ments of Furstenberg’s rosette (at the upper 
end of the duct) are swollen. This occurs 
frequently when they are bruised. Since they 
are swollen they cannot be pulled far enough 
apart to provide an adequate opening. Hard 
milking results. Anyone who has tried to 
squeeze milk through teats affected in this 
manner knows they can resist a tremendous 
pressure. 

Sometimes when a cow, attempting to rise, 
steps on a teat end there is a separation of 
the epithelial lining from the fibrous sup- 
porting tissue. In this case, the inside layers 
may be forced out and will be seen protrud- 
ing from the end of the teat like a piece of 
round toothpick. 


Without protection, pain ... 


Squeezing and rolling actions on the tip 
end of a teat can result in removal of the 
buffer formed by the desquamated cells in the 
duct. When this occurs it exposes the walls 
of live epithelial cells to friction against one 
another and must surely cause considerable 
pain to the cow. 

Using teats from slaughtered animals it 
was found that hand milking removed less of 
the putty-like material than machine milking. 
In neither instance was this of much conse- 
quence except where the teats were milked 
without any milk flowing through them. Un- 
der this condition even suckling by a calf 
removed much of it. 

With much of the desquamated cell mass 
removed, we can surmise that traces of milk 
would likely remain in the duct between milk- 
ings and possibly provide a suitable channel 
for bacteria to grow their way through. 

In fairness to the foster mothers of the 
nation, every effort should be made to avoid 
injuring these portals through which flows 
nature’s finest food. Then, too, the cows 
should be given all possible assistance to 
enable them to protect these very small but 
extremely vital parts of their anatomy. Sel- 
dom does so little tissue mean so much to 
so many. THE END 





FIBROUS CONNECTIVE TISSUE LAYERS 


September 25; -1961 


Pictured below are 
three of the operators 
of CREEK AYR FARMS; 
Mr. and Mrs. Harris S. 
Horn and son, Ronald; 
and two of their Cham- 
pion Ayrshire cattle. 


¥ 
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m, OUR COMPLETELY-AUTOMATIC 


“| JUST TURN A SWITCH—AND OUR ZERO BULK MILK 
COOLER WASHES, RINSES AND SANITIZES ITSELF” 


Cleanliness is the secret of high-quality milk — according 


to Harris S. Horn. He says: 


“We have found that having 


healthy cows, clean surroundings and consistently clean 


equipment assures us top quality milk. 


“We have had a Zero tank four years. I chose the Zero because of the simplicity of 
installation, elimination of an expensive releaser or pump and the way the vacuum 
eliminates odors in our milk. Our Zero takes less space in the milk house, and is the 
easiest bulk tank to wash thoroughly clean of any I have ever seen. Our present, 
completely-automatic Zero tank, with its built-in, Time-Cycle Spatter-Spray cleaning 


enabled us to produce Blue Ribbon Award milk.” 


Blrws S fhuwr 


® 
ONLY aZow AUTOMATION GIVES YOU 
BUILT-IN TIME-CYCLE CLEAN-UP! 


There’s only one bulk milk tank with a com- 
pletely-automatic, entirely-built-in self-cleaning 
and sanitizing system! It's the new ZERO T-20 
COMPLETELY-AUTOMATIC VACUUM 
BULK MILK COOLER. 


Operating this ZERO’s automatic self-cleaning 
system is child's play. You simply set the built 
in Automatic Timer Clock ...and turn a single 
switch. Then this ZERO washes, rinses and 
sanitizes itself! Its self-cleaning operation... 
from start to finish...is as automatic as the 
latest home automatic laundry washer. 


This ZERO greatly reduces milk-handling 
costs... assures higher-quality milk... and big- 
ger milk profit! 


EVERYTHING BUILT-IN! — This is a complete 
self-cleaning system. Everything — including 
the controls, electrical system, and even the de- 
tergent jar—is built in. There’s no conglom- 
eration of makeshift gadgets to connect, insert 
in tank, remove, disconnect, wash and store 
away every clean-up. 

ELECTRICAL SYSTEM BUILT-IN FOR SAFETY — 
Designed with its electrical system entirely 


built-in — the ZERO prevents ible electrical 
hazards that might be ca by a wet milk 


house floor, wet shoes and damp equipment. 
The ZERO is the only farm bulk milk tank that 
has a safe electrical cleaning system. 


CLEANS BETTER! — ZERO’s exclusive, patented, 
built-in Spatter-Spray Automatic Washer is 
shown in action in photo at right. Twin Im- 
pellers hurl a double crossfire of water... with 
“tornado” force...against the entire stainless 
steel interior. Round-shaped—there are no 
hard-to-clean corners. Official records show 
bacteria averages are greatly reduced. Further- 
more, patented “swooped-down” openings 
make all milk contact surfaces visible and easily 
accessible. Brushing is kept to a minimum. 


NEW FINANCE PLAN! —Makes it easier to own 
a ZERO. Payments can be made out of in- 
creased milk profit due to savings in labor, 
time, electricity and many other advantages. 


SEE YOUR ZERO DEALER! — Mail coupon to- 
day for full information, including specifica- 
tions and sizes... Finance Plan...location of 
your nearest ZERO installation . ..and name of 
your nearest ZERO Dealer! 


ZERO CORPORATION 
621-U Duncan Ave 








YOU'LL BE PLEASANTLY SURPRISED WHEN YOU COMPARE ZERO’S 
LOW PRICES WITH PRICES OF OLD-FASHIONED BULK MILK TANKS! 
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IF IT ISN'T A Zew...IT 


—with BUILT-IN ) SPATIER-SPRAY 


AUTOMATIC WASHER 


Washington, Mo. 


ZERO TANK wit urs 


BUILT-IN TIME-CYCLE 
SPATTER-SPRAY CLEANING 
ENABLED US TO PRODUCE 
BLUE RIBBON MILK!” 


—SAYS HARRIS S. HORN 
of CREEK AYR FARMS 
Dover, Pennsylvania 
WHO WON HIS SECOND CONSECUTIVE 
BLUE RIBBON MILK AWARD at 
the 1961 PENNSYLVANIA FARM SHOW 





ALSO GOOD USED EQUIPMENT 
.. which has been traded in, now available at your ZERO 
Dealer's. Mail Coupon for details. No obligation. 


FREE! NEW 14-PAGE ILLUSTRATED | BOOK 


. describes in detail everything you should know before 
you invest in any milk- 1 equipment. Explains how 
modern ZERO AUTOMATION saves time, labor and in- 
creases milk profits. Gives full information about the ZERO 
an 2 co: MPLETELY- AUTOMATIC VACUUM BULK MILK 

ER ... including dimensions of all different capacity 
SERO Tanks. Mail Coupon for FREE Book today! 











ZERO CORPORATION, 621-U Duncan Ave., Washington, Mo. 


Please send me FREE Book described a . location of nearest ZERO 
installation ... details about Finance Plan. ‘and name my nearest 


i 

1 

ZERO Dealer. 
| Olam interested in good used equipment 
| NAME 

SIZE OF MY MILK HOUSE 
ADDRESS 


ISN'T COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC! 





MR. JEROME McGARVEY, Wilton, Wisconsin, writes: 


“Our 300 gallon Dari-Kool was installed more than 6 years ago. In 
all that time the cooler has never had any service trouble of any kind. 


We milk with a pipeline system and have produced as much as 
2200# of milk per day. We milk in about 1 hour and 15 minutes — 
and our cooler does a wonderful job of cooling — even with this 
fast rate of milking. The cooler is very economical to operate and 
the stainless steel used in the Dari-Kool is ideal for milkhouse use. 


Through my experience, I recommend any dairy farmer to get 
the facts about Dari-Kool before buying any bulk milk cooler!” 








COOLING Is Your Number One 
Consideration When Buying 
A Bulk Milk Cooler... 











Bacteria multiply 5 times faster in milk held 24 hours 
at 50° than in milk held at 40°. At 70°, bacteria 
multiply 700 times in a 24-hour period. 

With Dari-Kool’s 33° ice-water cooling, milk is 
cooled faster than is possible with any other method. 

You receive accurate payment for butterfat be- 
cause the test is not affected by churned milk, float- 
ing with butterballs, the result of slow cooling. Or 
by milk that has been damaged by freezing. Both 
conditions are common faults of out-dated cooling 
methods. Both cost you money. 

Whether you choose an Atmospheric or a Vacuum 
Tank you'll produce better milk with a Dari-Kool 
because Dari-Kool does a far superior job of milk 
cooling. 

Remember — more than 90% of all milk plants 
use ice-water systems to cool their milk. 


SEND FOR MILKHOUSE 
YOUR FREE PLAN KIT 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Dept. 84, Madison, Wisconsin 


Please send the FREE Milkhouse 
Pian Kit and Dari-Kool catalogs. 
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